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ABSTRACT 


This  Is  a study  which  analyzes  tha  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  for  urban 
warfare.  Tha  study  was  conducted  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  was  devoted 
to  an  extensive  research  into  extant,  open  source  Soviet  literature.  The 
second  part  was  devoted  to  continuing  research,  an  analysis  and  report  of 
findings.  This  report  is  based  on  the  second  part  of  the  study. 
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FOREWORD 

This  in  a Strategic  Studlaa  Center,  Stanford  Research  Institute  Report 
of  study  result a on  Soviet  Tactical  Doctrine  for  Urban  Warfare. 

The  overall  study,  which  was  conducted  In  two  parte,  waa  node  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Richard  B.  Foster,  Director  of  the  Strategic 
Studies  Center,  and  M.  Mark  Earle,  Jr.,  Senior  Economist  and  Aaslatant 
Director.  This  report  covers  the  second,  analytical  portion  of  the  ef- 
fort. Initially  the  project  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Janes  T.  Reitz,  Senior 
Soviet  Area  Specialist.  Subsequently  the  project  leadership  waa  assumed 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Scharfen,  Senior  Operations  Analyst,  and  was  researched/ 
authored  by  the  interdisciplinary  teaa  of  Mr.  Scharfen  and  Dr.  Michael 
J.  Deane,  a Soviet  Area  Specialist.  Valuable  assistance  was  provided  by 
Mr.  Gerald  Sullivan  and  LTC  Ray  M.  Franklin,  USMC,  of  tha  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  Lt.  Gen.  Julian  J.  Ewell,  USA  (Ret.),  (Consultant),  Mr. 
Ceorge  Schacter  (author  of  "Advanced  Firepower  Concepts  for  Military  Oper- 
ations in  Built-Up  Areas,"  a reference  source  document) , and  Gail  Patelcuis, 
Research  Assistant. 

Riche: i B.  Foster 

Director 

Strategic  Studies  Center 
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PREFACE 


In  1700,  Charles  XII  of  Sweden , with  a highly  disciplined  army  of 
8,500,  thoroughly  routad  a numerically  superior  but  tactically  primitive 
Russian  army  of  45,000,  gunning  down  the  fleeing  Russians  like  "wild 
gaasa. "l  Nina  years  later,  the  erratic  Charles,  allied  with  the  Cossick 
hetman,  Mezappa,  led  an  army  of  about  24,000  againat  the  fortified  town 
of  Poltava.2 

Tsar  Peter  marched  to  relieve  the  garrison  with  a refurbished,  well- 
trained  army  of  50,000  to  60,000  men  equipped  with  120  artillery  pieces.1 
Both  leaders  foresaw  the  significance  of  the  battle:  that  it  would  be  de- 

cisive, and  that  it  would  determine  not  only  the  outcome  of  Charles'  cam- 
; aign  but  the  long-term  future  of  their  states  as  wall." 

The  battle,  lasting  several  days,  was  fought  couragaoualy  on  both 
sides.  The  Russian  generals  had  innovated  a new  tactic  of  engtloylng  well- 
trained,  highly  selective  outposts  in  front  of  a main  line  of  resistance. 

The  9wedes  exhausted  themselves  against  the  Russian  defenses. 5 In  an  at- 
tempt to  outflank  the  defenders  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedish  maneuver  ele- 
ments were  encircled  by  the  Russians.  Petar's  infantry  and  cavalry,  supporter 


1 Richard  Pipes  (quoting  Charles  XII),  Russia  Inder  the  Old  Regime,  p.  120 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1974). 

1 Charles  had  originally  left  Saxony  with  43,000  well-disciplined,  well- 
equipped  troops.  The  campaign  into  the  Ukraine  seriously  deplated  his 
forces  as  Peter  laid  waste  the  aree  and  as  Mezeppa  failed  to  produce 
the  Cossack  support  which  Charles  hoped  to  secure. 

1 Lynn  Montross,  War  fhrough  the  Ages,  p.  372  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  3rd  Edition.  I960). 

“ Sir  Edward  S.  Craaay,  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  tha  World,  p.  298 
(J.  M Dent  and  Sons  Ltd.,  New  York,  *851). 

5 Moncross,  p.  372. 
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by  chair  vastly  superior  artillery,  routed  the  Swedes  sad  their  allies  driv- 
ing then  beck  into  a confluence  of  rivers  where  the  wounded,  litter-borne 
Charles,  with  only  s few  hundred  raaainint  troope,  escaped  into  Turkey. 

Peter  wrote  of  the  significance  of  his  victory*  "Mow  by  Cod's  help,  are 
the  foundations  of  Petersburg  securely  laid  for  all  tine."1 

This  battle  for  a fortified  town  proved  to  be  a turning  point  in  Sua- 
sion history.  Poltava  narked  the  eaergeace  of  Russia  as  the  dominant  power 
of  Northern  Europe: 

Pew  battles  have  had  such  far-reaching  results,  for 
on  that  June  day  in  1709  a new  European  war  power 
cane  into  being  as  an  old  one  declined.2 

It  seems  prophetic  that  this  watershed  in  Russian  history  should  oc- 
cur In  the  battle  for  a fortified  city,  for  cha  history  which  follows  is 
punctuated  with  epic  events  of  equally  historic  defames  at  Sebastopol, 
Stalingrad  and  (.eningrad  and  the  capture  of  Berlin.  Because  of  these 
historical  precedents  and  faced  with  the  growing  urbanisation  of  Central 
Europe,  the  Soviet  soldier  has  been  conditioned  to  take  urban  warfare 
seriously.  Tills  work  is  dedicated  to  the  conviction  that  NATO  allies, 
to  successfully  defend  in  Europe,  must  understand  the  Sovler  tactics  for 
fighting  for  and  within  cities. 


1 J.F.C.  Fuller,  Decisive  Battles:  Their  Influence  Upon  History  and 

Civilisation,  p.  425  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1940). 

2 Montroes,  p.  372. 
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SUMMARY 


A.  Background 

Tha  overall  objective  of  this  study  was  to  conduct  an  extensive  re- 
view of  the  Soviet  open  literature  and,  consequentially,  to  report  on  Soviet 
tactical  doctrine  and  training  for  urban  warfare. 

Urban  warfare  is  defined,  for  thia  purpose,  as  combat  operations  by 
and  against  regular  military  forces  in  cities.  The  definition  Includes 
both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  combat.  It  includes  the  types  of  combat  re- 
ferred to  in  U.S.  military  publications  as  "combat  in  built-up  areas," 

"city  fighting,"  "street  fighting"  and  "house-to-house  fighting."1  The 
definition  focuses  upon  tha  city  rather  than  the  town  or  village  which 
lr.pli.es  aultlstorled  structures,  paved  thorougnfares,  modem  communications 
facilities,  underground  passages,  factories,  etc.  The  definition  does  not 
Include  terrorist  and  guerrilla  operations  as  principal  considerations. 

B.  Approach 

The  Btudy  is  concentrated  upon  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  and  training 
although  there  are  references  to  strategic  considerations  for  background 
and  to  U.S.  doctrine  largely  for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  Because  the 
study  is  oriented  toward  tha  Soviet  approach  to  urban  warfare  it  also 
focuses  upon  potential  combat  In  Central  Europe,  a principal  area  of  con- 
cern for  both  the  NATO  and  Pact  nations. 


1 For  example,  see  Department  of  the  Army  Field  Manual.  "Combat  in  Forti- 
fied and  Built-Up  Areas,"  FM  31-50  (March  1964). 
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C.  The  Significance  of  Cities 


The  Central  Region  of  Europe  has  long  been  the  focua  of  concern  for 
U.S.  planners  for  it  constitutes  the  frontier  of  the  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  con- 
frontation and  has  bean  considered  the  most  critical  area  for  defense 
against  potential  Pact  aggression.  It  is  here  in  the  Central  Region  of 
Europe  that  there  is  the  greatest  potential  for  major  coabat  action  for 
and  in  cities.  1 

Host  popular  scenarios2  of  a Warsaw  Pact-NATO  war  portray  a blitzkrieg 
attack  by  the  Soviets  across  the  Northern  European  plains,  the  classic 
East-West  invasion  route.  Until  recently,  Northern  Germany  was  principally 
rural  with  a relatively  low  population  density.  In  1972  the  federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (FRG)  had  a population  of  59.6  million  in  an  area  of  95,727  square 
miles  for  a density-per-squara-mile  figure  of  620.8.  The  FRG  population  den- 
sity is  10  times  that  of  the  United  States  and  ranks  second  only  to  Japan 
in  this  respect  among  the  26  most  populous  countries  in  the  world.  Tue  an- 
nual increase  in  population  in  the  FRG  over  the  1963-70  period  was  1.0  per- 
cent, a relatively  small  growth  rate  but  still  larger  than  that  of  France, 
Italy  or  the  United  Kingdom.  Given  a straight  line  population  increase  of 
one  percent  to  1995,  and  all  other  variables  remaining  constant,  the  popula- 
tion density  of  West  Germany  would  be  783.5  persons  per  square  mile,  which 


1 For  a uetailed  terrain  analysis  of  Central  Europe  which  gives  special 
attention  to  build-up  areas  and  their  impact  on  mobility  see  Terrain 
Analysis  Center,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Topographic  Laboratories,  Phase  1 
Study.  Built-Up  Areas  and  Structured  Landscapes.  FRG,  The  Strategic 
View  (June  1975). 

2 For  example,  the  Martin-Marietta  Corporation  has  developed  the  "Bar- 
barossa"  scenario  to  demonstrate  a Soviet  blitzkrieg  assault  against 
Central  Europe. 
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exceeds  the  contemporary  population  density  of  Japan.  The  bulk  of  the  FRG 
population  is  urban  and  is  becoming  aora  so.  About  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
lace currently  live  in  the  11  largest  cities  of  the  state,  and  three  of  tho 
cities  have  populations  of  mors  than  1 Billion.1 


Major  General  Stanler,  Commanding  General  of  the  British  1st  Division 
of  the  British  Array  of  the  Rhine  (which  will  have  a lion's  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  defending  the  North  German  plains  against  a Warsaw  Pact 
blitzkrieg  attack),  has  provided  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  problem  cities 
can  pesa  to  the  military  tactician  and  strategist. 


It  is  an  easy  misconception  to  think  of  the  North  German 
Plain  as  a vast  billiard  table  of  agricu’ .ural  land,  in- 
tersected here  and  there  by  great  rivers  and  a certain 
amount  of  forast  land.  That  was  indeed  how  it  looked  at 
the  end  of  the  last  war.  Today,  however,  things  are 
changing  fast.  There  can  be  very  few  countries  in  the 
world  where  industry  and  housing  is  developing  so  quickly. 
The  great  cities  of  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Bremen,  Braunschweig, 
Kassel  and  Gottingen,  to  name  but  a few,  are  growing 
enormously  all  the  time.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
during  the  1980a  many  of  these  great  urbanisations  are 
in  fact  going  to  link  up  with  each  other,  giving  the 
strategist  a totally  different  problem  to  face,  let 
alone  the  tactician.2 


1 The  foregoing  passage  derived  from  John  C.  Scharfan,  "Defense  Planning 

Guidelines,"  Appendix  A to  Ronald  C.  Wakeford  and  William  C.  Perry, 
"Defense  RDT&E  Planning  and  Strategy  Parameters:  Methodological  Con- 

sideration," SSC-TN-2358-1,  SRI/ Strategic  Studies  Center,  p.  134 
(December  1974). 

2 Major  General  J.  W.  Stanler,  M.B.E.,  remarks  during  the  conduct  of  a 
seminar  held  at  the  Royal  United  Services  Institute  for  Defence  Studies 
on  26  March  1975,  "A  Conventional  Strategy  for  the  Central  Front  in 
NATO"  as  reported  in  USAF  Current  News  Special  Edition.  No.  32,  p.  13 
(26  August  1975). 
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Stanier  points  out  tho  probloaa  of  aodorn  citioo  in  war  without  elec- 
tricity required  for  hospitals,  refrigeration,  transportation,  coanunica- 
tions,  sewage,  water  and  other  essential  services.  Be  describes  refugees 
j e-ring  thoroughfares  not  with  carts  and  wagons  but  with  Opals,  Merceous 
and  Porsches.  Ha  asks,  but  does  not  attest  to  answer  the  question: 


Whet  will  the  attacker  do  about  the  citiea?  Will  he 
try  to  by-pass  then  In  order  to  speed  up  his  arrival 
at  his  final  objectives,  whatever  they  My  be,  or  will 
he  use  their  streets  as  a safe  concentration  area  for 
his  reserve  forces  where  he  can  be  sure  that  no  Allied 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  directed?  This  is  a very  dif- 
ficult problem,  rapidly  cooing  hone  to  roost.1 


D.  Conclusions 


Based  ou  this  research  and  analysis  of  Soviet  literature,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  are  offered  concerning  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  for  urban 
warfare. 


1.  General  considerations. 


e Fighting  in  cities  is  neither  a preferred  tactic  nor  strategy 
for  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  Soviet  tactical  doctrine,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  provides  that  if  possible,  the  attack  or  de- 
fense of  cities  is  to  be  avoided  in  warfare. 

e The  Soviets  recognize  that  the  growth  of  the  urban  population 
in  the  cities  of  Europe  and  the  consequent  expansion  of  built-up 
areas  — y make  urban  warfare  an  unavoidable  contingency  in  a 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conflict  and  they  therefore  afford  it  high 
priority. 

e The  capture  and  defense  of  cities  have  been  particularly  signi- 
ficant in  Russian  history  from  the  battles  of  Poltava  to 
Stalingrad,  Berlin,  and  Prague. 

e The  Soviet  soldier  has  proven  to  be  effective,  resourceful, 
tenacious  and  innovative  in  urban  operations  from  the  battles 
of  World  War  IX  to  Budapest,  Berlin  and  Prague  in  the  post- 
war era. 


1 Major  Genaral  J.  W.  Stanier,  p.  13. 
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a If  a city  cannot  ba  bypassed,  tha  prafarred  net hod  of  attack 
la  aithar  dlractly  "froa  tha  march"  or  following  an  endrcle- 
aant  of  tha  city. 

a In  tha  attack  "froa  tha  aarch"  graat  aaphaala  la  given  to 
apeed  and  to  taxing  tha  city  by  atom,  rapidly  bypaaalng  and 
laolatlng  pockata  of  anaay  raalatanca  rather  than  a block-by- 
block,  secticn-by-sectlon,  Methodical  advance. 

a If  an  attack  "froa  tha  aarch"  ahould  fall  to  aeiae  a city 
quickly,  tha  aoet  iaportant  obj actives  are  seized  and  the 
city  la  blockaded  and  taken  under  siege. 

a Urban  warfare  aay  ba  conducted  with  or  without  the  employment 
of  nuclear  or  chaeical  weapons  although  the  Soviets  eaphaslze 
tha  Integrity,  flexibility  and  duality  of  tactical  concepts 
and  that  future  wars  will  entail  nuclear,  chemical  and  con- 
ventional operations. 

a Froa  the  materials  reviewed  in  this  study,  Soviet  treatment  of 
employment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  urban  warfare  la  judged  to  be 
superficial  and  in  a one-dimensional  view  of  a single  Soviet 
attack  rather  than  a multiple  exchange  of  weapons  between 
adversaries. 


2.  Soviet  urban  tactics  emphasize: 

e Small  unit  tactics 
a Task  organization  for  coobat 
a Uniqueness  of  each  urban  combat  situation 
a Tank-infantry  team  cooperation 

a Antitank  operations  to  Include  the  destruction  of  supporting 
infantry 

a Direct-lay  fire  of  artillery 

a Wall  breaching  by  direct  fire  weapons  and  engineer  personnel 
a The  role  of  the  sapper 

a The  top-down  assault  of  a building  where  feasible 
a Isolation  of  obj actives  (buildings/strongpoints)  in  the  attack 
a Employment  of  automatic  individual  arms  and  grenades 
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• The  us*  of  smoke  and  darknaas  to  concaal  mov< 


it 


• Continuity  of  operations  through  tho  full  2 4- hour  daily  cycle 

e Realistic  training  in  urban  area  nockups  with  as  such  reallsa 
as  possible 

e Thorough  aotlvatlon  and  psychological  preparation  for  city 
fighting 

e The  rapid  crossing  of  water  obstacles 

3.  Relatively  little  e^haals  was  found  in  this  research  on  Soviet 
concern  for  or  interest  in: 

e The  difficulties  of  operating  in  an  urban  nuclear  environment 
(■ass  casualty  evacuations,  pestilence,  extensive  contamina- 
tion, blast-effects  of  rubble,  etc.) 

e Employment  of  fixed  wing  air  support  to  Include  precision 
guided  weaponry 

e Remotely  piloted  vehicles 

e Use  of  the  helicopter  for  attack,  corsminl  cation  or  logistic 
support 

e Shoulder  fired  antiaircraft  missiles 
e Employment  of  unattended  ground  sensors 
a Employment  of  off  route  mines. 

4.  Thera  appear  to  be  more  similarities  than  differences  between 
the  U.S.  and  USSR  approaches  to  and  experience  in  urban  warfare. 
The  more  explicit  differences  are: 

e The  Soviets  appear  to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  city 

a The  Soviets  appear  to  have  less  concern  for  the  implications 
of  exposing  a flank  to  a bypassed  city 

a The  Soviets  appear  to  give  less  attention  to  the  employment 
of  snipers  than  is  found  In  U.S.  tactical  manuals 

a The  Soviets  appear  to  give  more  attention  to  the  use  of 
armor  and  artillery  in  the  reduction  of  urban  defenses 
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• Th«  city  has  greater  historical  slgnlficsacs  rslstlva  to  ths 
Soviet  military  with  a strong  identification  with  epic 
battles  such  as  Poltavs,  Stalingrad,  Leningrad  and  Berlin 

e While  past  Soviet  experiences  in  urban  warfare  have  been  quit** 
dramatic,  recant  experience  is  limited  to  the  Berlin,  Budapest 
and  Prague  operations  whils  tbs  United  States  forces  have  en- 
gaged in  active  operations  in  Seoul,  Hue,  Santo  Domingo  and 
Kontum 

e The  Soviets  appear  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the  use  of  chemical 
munitions.1 


E.  Major  Items  to  Note 

It  is  unusual  when  one  finds  an  article  in  a Western  military  Jour- 
nal on  the  subject  of  urban  warfare.  One  of  the  objectives  In  initiating 
this  study  effort  was  to  determine  if  the  Soviet  literature  reflected  equal, 
greater  or  leas  interest  in  this  facet  of  combat.  Without  embarking  upon 
a detailed  net  assessment  between  Western  and  Soviet  literature,  it  soon 
became  obvious  from  this  review  that  the  Soviets  devoted  far  more  space 
in  their  publications  to  urban  warfare  than  did  Western  writers.  Our 
literature  survey  focused  upon  the  period  1967-74  although  the  review  un- 
covered relevant  materials  published  as  far  back  as  the  World  War  II  era. 
There  were  365  Russian  and  English  language  documents  which  were  found  to 
have  particular  value  for  this  effort.  Of  the  365  items  used  in  the  survey, 
60  or  more  provided  sufficient  detail  on  Soviet  tactics  to  formulate  a 
fairly  comprehensive  view  of  their  approach  to  urban  combat.  Of  the  365 
sources,  220  were  in  the  original  Russian  while  145  had  already  been  trans- 
lated Into  English.  About  275  of  the  sources  were  oriented  to  offensive 
urban  war  while  190  focused  upon  defensive  actions.  About  245  concerned 


1 This  statement  does  accurately  reflect  the  research  of  this  study.  However, 
the  number  of  references  in  Soviet  literature  to  chemical  warfare  in  an 
urban  environment  is  much  less  than  what  one  finds  in  more  general  litera- 
ture on  strategy  and  tactics . 
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historical  events  while  95  dealt  with  no re  contemporary  problems.  Soiae 
of  the  aeterial  dealt  with  both.1  The  Soviet  literature  collected  for 
this  search  covered  a broad  spectrua  of  detail  froa  strategic  to  tactical 
concepts  at  the  any  level  to  the  tactics  of  the  Individual  Soviet  rifle* 
■an,  engineer,  artilleryman,  et.  el. 

If  there  appears  to  be  saall  concern  for  the  ramifications  of  urban 
warfare  In  Western  writings  it  can  hardly  be  laid  to  a lack  of  attention 
in  popular  Soviet  military  journals.  There  are  sufficient  research  mate- 
rials available  in  open  and  classified  sources  to  develop  detailed  estl- 
aates  and  reports  on  how  the  Soviets  would  eaploy  their  units  la  coabat 
in  cities  today  and  in  the  near  future.2  In  Chapter  IV  of  this  study  is 
a preliminary  effort  on  an  approach  to  generate  such  reports.  It  will  be 
noted  that  Chapter  IV  provides  brief  analyses  and  pertinent  citations  of 
Soviet  writings  on  urban  warfare  categorised  by  separate  anas  of  the  ser- 
vice. This  material  assembled  in  the  study  archives  are  sufficiently  rich 
in  substantive  detail  to  warrant  further  study.  It  would  be  particularly 
valuable  if  this  encyclopaedic  resource  was  further  developed  to  generate 
separate  tactical  handbooks  on  how  Soviet  infantrymen,  artillerymen,  en- 
gineers, etc.,  plan  to  fight  in  cities.  Such  a method  of  presentation 
should  be  instructive  for  U.S.  personnel,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  acquiring  knowledge  of  a potential  adversary  but  for  comparing  and 
assessing  U.S.  doctrine  and  technicuas  as  well. 

One  measure  of  Soviet  concern  for  urban  warfare  can  be  found  in  the 
rather  extensive  training  facilities  which  are  devoted  to  preparing  Soviet 
forces  for  fighting  in  cities.  Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  a description 
of  these  facilities.  Eight  training  fields  are  described,  each  field 


1 A more  detailed  report  on  this  literature  search  say  be  found  in  the 
publication:  James  T.  Reitz,  "A  Review  of  Soviet  Tactical  Literature," 

SSC-TN- 2625-4,  Part  I,  p.  14,  SRI/ Strategic  Studies  Center  (October 
1974)  CONFIDENTIAL. 
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Ibid 


■•ticulously  prepared  to  replicate  sow  condition  or  conditions  which  nay 
be  found  in  city  warfare.  One  of  the  fields  is  two  kilometers  deep,  has 
aultlstorled  structures  and  underground  shelters.  One  source1  describes 
in  sow  detail  the  requisites  of  on  Ideal  structure  within  an  urban  coor* 
bat  training  area  which  would  ropreaent  in  great  detail  the  varied  condi- 
tions an  assault  force  would  neet  in  a built-up  area.  According  to  the 
author,  the  structure  should  include,  in  its  several  stories,  one  floor 
with  several  rooms  emptying  into  a corridor,  the  building  should  have  a 
basement,  there  should  be  a stone  fence  surrounding  the  structure  and 
there  should  be  a second  building  in  the  near  proximity. 

Another  training  area,  in  a military  engineer  school,  is  divided  into 
three  special  sectors.  One  is  devoted  to  reconnaissance  and  obstacle 
breaching,  another  to  contaminated  areas  and  mined  obstacles,  and  the 
third  to  populated  areas. 

The  single  best  indicator  aa  to  whether  or  not  a national  military 
force  takes  urban  warfare  seriously  1a  the  degree  to  which  they  appear 
willing  to  expend  assets  of  time  and  material  on  training  and  training 
facilities.  This  survey  would  indicate  that  the  Soviet  military  forces 
do  indeed  devote  considerable  resources  to  such  endeavors.  There  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  be  found  in  Soviet  writings  that  tha  Soviets  are  con- 
cerned with  urban  warfare.  The  evidence  la  confirmed  and  reinforced  by 
the  attention  they  devote  to  training  in  urban  tactics. 


1 Colonel  A.  Romanenko,  "Combat  of  a Motorized-Rifle  Platoon  in  a City  " 
Voyenny  Vestnlk.  No.  12,  pp.  40-44  (December  1969). 
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1 INTRODUCTION 
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A.  Urban  Growth 

The  ineraaaa  In  urbanization  in  tha  USSR  itself,  and  aorc  gradual 
increases  In  alraady  heavily  urbanized  Western  Europe  since  World  War  II, 
are  lapottant  factors  which  keep  urban  conflict  very  much  in  the  Binds 
of  Soviet  Military  writers  (and  probably  ailitary  planners).  According 
to  the  1972  edition  of  the  Bet Iona.  Economy  (Narodnoye  Khozyalstvo),  Sta- 
tistifca  Press,  Moscow,  1972,  the  Soviet  urban  population  in  1940  was  just 
over  63  alllion,  foralng  about  a third  of  tha  population.  By  1972,  this 
figure  had  cliabed  to  nearly  144  Million  or  nearly  60  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Soviet  writers  are  equally  aware  of  urbanization  trends  in  other 
areas  of  tha  world  as  indicated  by  Table  I translated  below  froa  a re- 
cent Russian-language  publication. 

Pravda  reports,  "In  the  Russian  Federation  alone,  thr  number  of  cities 
with  populations  of  more  than  200,000  doubled  within  25  years. M*  Table  2 
demonstrates  the  Soviet  growth  froa  1959  to  1974.  Soviet  literature  indi- 
cates that  during  this  15-year  p3riod  the  Soviet  Union’s  urban  population 
throughout  the  country  Increased  by  50  percent.  The  increase  was  not  pri- 
marily due  to  favorable  birth  and  death  ratios  but,  rather,  to  migration 
froa  rural  areas.  The  trends,  of  course,  are  not  irreversible.  The  USSR 
is  making  a concentrated  effort  to  limit  tha  growth  of  cities.  Neverthe- 
less, the  increased  concentration  of  populatljn  in  cities,  which  is  visi- 
ble in  1975,  will  probably  continue  even  though  tha  rate  may  be  slowed.2 

1 A.  Llbkind,  Pravda.  p.  3 (5  August  1975). 

2 Victor  Perevedentsev  in  Literatumaya  Gazeta  (30  April  1975). 
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Table  1 


DYNAMICS  07  CiIY  POPULATION  BY  MAIN  lBCXOMS 

or  thz  uoild  not  1920-2000 1 


1920  1940 


/"S 

C T3 

a 

C 

o 

44 

H 

44 

§2 

44 

c 

•*4 

41 

rH  U 

X 

u 

O Td 

25 

C 

w 

41 

<-> 

a. 

usst 

60 

32 

Europe  ( - USSR) 

200 

53 

East  Asia 

85 

13 

Africa 

20 

11 

North  America  (USA  & Canada) 

85 

59 

Latin  America 

40 

31 

Australia  A Oceania 

5 

53 

Entire  World 

570 

25 

NOTE:  (U)  From  1920-1960  estimated; 

figures  were  determined  hy  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of 


1960  1980  2000 


a 

e 

o 

a 

e 

o 

M 

e 

o 

44 

*4 

44 

X 

Ai 

e 

o 

o 

4 . 

H 

X 

44 

e 

41 

U 

l. 

44 

44 

44 

X 

*4 

c 

o 

u 

4.  - 

G 

M 

H 

4) 

a. 

a 

•M 

« 

tL 

G 

44 

pm 

41 

e. 

105 

49 

190 

18 

300 

85 

245 

58 

310 

65 

375 

71 

180 

23 

325 

31 

520 

40 

50 

18 

350 

25 

750 

35 

140 

70 

215 

81 

310 

87 

105 

49 

245 

60 

510 

80 

10 

64 

20 

75 

25 

80 

990 

33 

1780 

46 

3090 

51 

from  1980-2000  projected.  These 
Cotomission  on  Population  of  the 
the  UN. 


1 T.  Ts.  Urlanis,  ed..  Population  of  tha  Countries  of  the  World  (Refer- 
ence Book),  p.  419  (Statistic  Publishing  House,  Moscow,  1974). 


BXC  CZTT  CBOVTH  IN  THE  USSR 


Population 
ffn  ThOHMlid*) 


JL£5I 

1974 

Moscow 

6,044 

7,528 

Leningrad 

3,321 

4,243 

Kiev 

1,110 

1,887 

Tashkent 

927 

1,552 

Baku 

966 

1,359 

Khar'kov 

953 

1,330 

Gor'kiy 

941 

1,260 

Novosibirsk 

885 

1,243 

Kuybyshev 

806 

1,140 

Sverdlovsk 

779 

1,122 

Minsk 

509 

1,095 

Total 

17,243 

23,759 

Increase  Over  the 
15-Tear  Period 

Percent 

1,484 

25 

922 

28 

777 

70 

625 

67 

391 

40 

377 

40 

319 

34 

358 

41 

334 

41 

343 

44 

586 

115 

6,516 

38 

Source 


Perevedentsev  In  Lltaraturnava  Gazeta  (30  April  1975) 


Tables  3 and  4 demonstrate  tha  pattern  of  big  city  growth  in  those 
areas  of  northern  and  Central  Europe  of  principal  concern.  Generally* 
tha  growth  la  built-up  areas  is  noat  striking  in  the  extension  of  suburbs 
which  is  demonstrated  In  Table  4. 

The  population  densities  of  tha  Soviet  Union’s  Warsaw  Pact  allies  are 
displayed  in  Table  5.  Note  that  tha  population  density  of  East  Germany  at 
408  persons  per  square  mile  is  by  far  the  largest  of  tha  Pact  partners  but 
falls  short  of  that  for  West  Germany  at  tha  621  nark. 

B.  Soviet  Views 

The  importance  of  cities  in  the  overall  schema  of  warfare  has  bean 
recognized  and  frequently  coMsnted  upon  by  Soviet  military  writers.  It 
is  pointed  out  in  Soviet  literature  that  in  Central  Europe  ( a most 
likely  objective  of  a Soviet  advance)  there  are  numerous  large  cities. 

For  every  200  to  300  square  kilometers  of  territory,  will  be  found  at 
least  one  or  two  cities  of  25,000  to  30,000  people,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  populated  points.  In  some  highly  developed  economic  regions,  more- 
over, these  cities  will  have  an  area  of  several  thousand  square  kilometers. 
Consequently,  one  Soviet  source  has  asserted  that  "under  conta^orary 
conditions,  coid»at  activities  in  a city  will  be  a frequent  phenomenon" 
and  has  estimated  that  "engaging  in  battle  for  tha  seizing  of  cities  will 
be  held  every  40  to  60  kilometers."1 2 


1 Guards  General  Major  L.  Kuznetsov,  "The  Offensive  in  a City,"  Voyennyy 
Vestnik,  No.  8,  p.  36  (August  1969).  See  also  Colonel  A.  Sidorchuk, 
"Combat  Actions  of  Troops  in  tha  Seizure  of  Large  Cities,"  Voyenno- 
Istoricheakly  Zhurnal.  No.  10,  p.  20  (October  1971). 

2 General  Major  A.  K.  Shovkolovich,  Colonel  F.  I.  Konasov,  and  Colonel 

S.  I.  Tkach,  Boyevyye  deystviya  motostrelkovogo  batal'ona  v gorode 
(Combat  Activity  of  a Motorized-Rifle  Battalion  in  a City),  p.  5 
(Moscow:  Voyenizdat,  1971). 
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Belgium 


Brussels 

170.4 

103. 72 3 * 5 

-66.7 

-39  ‘ 

Antwerp 

260.7 

217.3 

-43.4 

-17* 

Liege 

156.5 

142.8 

-13.7 

- 9 

Schaarbeek 

118.2 

119.0* 

.8 

1 

Denmark1 

Copenhagen 

942.1* 

1299.0* 

356.9 

38 

Aarhus 

118.4 

245.6 

127.2 

107 

Odens«t 

110.2 

167.8 

57.6 

52 

West  Germany 

Aachen 

165.0 

239.6 

74.6 

45 

Augsburg 

204.3 

257.0 

52.7 

26 

Bonn 

144.3 

281.1 

136.8 

95 

Bremen 

546.1 

589.8 

43.7 

8 

Bremsrliaven 

137.5 

144.5 

7.0 

5 

Darmstadt 

133.1 

140.9 

7.8 

6 

Duisburg 

500.4 

441.5 

-58.9 

-12 

Dusseldorf 

689.1 

637.1 

-52.0 

- 8 

Essen 

728.2 

682.3 

-45.9 

- 6 

Frankfurt 

651.7 

667.5 

15.8 

2 

Freiburg 

137.6 

171.5 

33.9 

25 

Gelsenkirchen 

391.1 

339.8 

-51.3 

-13 

Hagen 

190.0 

197.9 

7.9 

4 

1 Information  for  this  table  was  calculated  from  data  In  the  UN  Demo graphic 
Yearbook  for  1962  and  1973  and  from  the  Europa  Yearbook  for  1961  and  1975 
(Europa  Publications  Ltd.,  London). 

2 1971  estimate  for  Brussels. 

3 1970  figure  for  Schaarbeek. 

* Increased  in  overall  urban  agglomerate  (see  Table  2). 

5 1974  estimate  for  Denmark  cities  (Europe  Yearbook  1975). 

* Includes  Frederiksberg  and  Gentofte  (from  Europa  Yearbook  statistics). 


Country  and  City 

Population 
On  Thousands) 
1959  1973 

Change  Over  The 
15-Year  Period 
(In  Thousands) 

Percent 

West  Germany 

Hamburg 

1815.4 

1766.2 

-49.2 

- 3 

Hannover 

568.0 

511.3 

-56.7 

-10 

Karlsruhe 

232.8 

263.5 

30.7 

13 

Kassel 

200.4 

213.0 

12.6 

6 

Kiel 

268.3 

268.8 

.5 

0 

Koln 

770.7 

840.3 

69.6 

9 

Lubeck 

231.5 

237.7 

6.2 

3 

Ludvig shafen 

158.2 

174.3 

16.1 

10 

Mainz 

128.2 

181.1 

52.9 

41 

Mannheim 

302.7 

328.4 

25.7 

8 

Mulheim 

180.  A 

191.8 

11.4 

6 

Munich 

1047.7 

1338.9 

291.2 

28 

Munster 

172.7 

200.5 

27.8 

16 

Nuremburg 

444.0 

515.0 

71.0 

16 

Oldenburg 

120.8 

133.3 

12.5 

10 

Osnabruck 

133.6 

164.0 

30.4 

23 

Regensburg 

123.0 

133.5 

10.5 

9 

Remscheid 

123.0 

135.5 

12.5 

10 

Salzgltter 

105.9 

117.6 

11.7 

11 

Sol ingen 

167.2 

176.7 

9.5 

6 

Stuttgart 

626.1 

630.4 

4.3 

1 

Wilhelmshaven 

99.6 

104.3 

4.7 

5 

Wuppertal 

418.5 

4]  3.2 

-5.3 

- 1 

Luxembourg 

72.6 

78.0 

5.4 

- 7 

Netherlands1 

Amsterdam 

871.0 

799.8 

-71.2 

- 8* 

Apeldoom 

102.0 

128.3 

26.3 

26 

Amheime 

123.7 

130.5 

6.8 

5 

Breda 

106.4 

121.8 

15.4 

14 

Eindhoven 

164.6 

191.5 

26.9 

16 

Enschede 

122.9 

143.2 

20.3 

17 

Groningen 

143.9 

170.9 

27.0 

19 

Haarlem 

169.1 

171.4 

2.3 

1 

Mijmegen 

128.3 

149.7 

21.4 

17 

Rotterdam 

731.8 

662.0 

-69.8 

-102 

The  Hague 

606.3 

517.9 

-88.4 

-15 

Tilbarg 

135.8 

154.3 

18.5 

14 

Utrecht 

252.9 

272.2 

19.3 

8 

i 

J 


1 Netherland  cities  are  1972  estimates  from  UN  Demographic  Yearbook  1973. 

2 Increased  in  overall  urban  agglomerate  (see  Table  2). 
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Tibi*  4 

URBAN  AGGLOMERATE  GROWTH  IN  SELECTED  NATO  COUNTRIES1 


Change  Over  the  10- 
Population2  to '12-Tea*  Period 


(In  Thousands) 

(In  Thousands) 

Percei 

1961 

1971 

Belgium 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Antwerp 

643. S 

672.7 

29.2 

5 

Brussels 

1019.5 

1074.7 

55.2 

5 

Liege 

448.2 

440.4 

-7.8 

- 2 

1960 

1972 

Denmark 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Copenhagen 

1262.2 

1362.2 

100.0 

8 

Aarhus 

177.2 

187,3* 

10.1 

6 

Odense 

129.8 

133.0* 

3.2 

2 

1959 

1972 

Netherlands 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Amsterdam 

917.5 

1023.7 

106.2 

12 

Groningen 

157.0 

206.0 

49.0 

31 

Haarlem 

215.0 

238.6 

23.6 

11 

The  Hague 

728.1 

697.9 

-30.2 

- 4 

Rotterdam 

811.1 

1059.6 

248.5 

31 

Source  does  not  provide  agglomerate  data  for  the  FRG. 

2 Information  calculated  from  data  in  United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook 
of  1962  and  1973  (published  in  1962  and  1974  respectively.  New  York). 

3 5-year  period . 

4 1965  figure  for  Aarhus  and  Odense. 
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Table  S 

EAST  EUROPEAN  POPULATION  DENSITY  ESTIMATES 


1973  Population 
(Millions  of  People) 

1973  Area 
(Thousands  of 
So.  Miles) 

1973  Density 
(Persons  Per  Sq.  Mile) 

East  Germany 

17.0 

41.6 

408 

Czechoslovakia 

14.6 

49.4 

295 

Hungary 

10.4 

35.9 

290 

Poland 

33.4 

120.6 

277 

Romania 

20.9 

91.7 

228 

Bulgaria 

8.6 

42.8 

201 

Average 

17.5 

63.6 

283 

Sources:  Population  estimates  from  Central  Intelligence  Agency;  areas 

from  Associated  Press  Almanac  (1974). 
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Moreover,  from  the  enormous  number  of  articles  written  by  tbo  So  via  to 
•loco  1945  on  tho  battles  waged  in  and  around  major  citiaa,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  place  considerable  emphasis  on  the  psychological  value  in  visaing 
or  losing  the  battle  for  a large  city.  Zt  is  stressed  that  the  successful 
defense  of  a city  can  have  significant  consequences.  As  one  source  has 
succinctly  recalled  froa  the  experience  of  World  War  XX t 


Skillful  dafsase  of  the  garrisons  of  Brest,  Llyepaya, 
Mogilev,  Sevastopol,  Odessa  and  other  Inport ant  popu- 
lated points  restrained  sad  paralysed  considerable 
torcas  of  the  enemy.  In  political  respects,  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  the  cities  inspired  confidence  in 
victory,  strengthened  the  eoral  spirit  of  the  Soviet 
people  at  the  front  and  in  the  rear.  In  ellitary  re- 
spects, it  diverted  the  enormous  forces  of  the  enemy 
and  delayed  his  general  offanslye.1 


C.  Strategic  Views 

Modern  strategists,  Russian  or  Western,  must  view  cities  froa  two 
distinct  perspectives — one  offensive,  one  defensive.  For  the  coaaander 
of  forces  on  the  offense  operating  in  eneaqr  territory,  the  city  can  be 
viewed.  Inter  alia,  as: 

• A hostage  to  an  attacker's  threat  of  destruction  or  wide- 
spread damage 

e An  obstacle  to  advance,  attack  and  maneuver 

e A fortress  for  the  defender 

e A base  for  sorties  against  the  attacker's  exposed  flanks 

e A vital  center  of  comunications  either  essential  to  or 
which  would  facilitate  the  attack 


1 "Combat  Activities  in  a City,"  Starshina  Serzhant.  No.  6,  p.  1 (June 
1972).  A further  analysis  of  the  importance  of  cities  is  provided  in 
Chapter  II,  paragraph  U. 


• A source  of  resources  which  art  aithar  covatad  by  tha 
attacker  or  which  ahould  ba  daniad  to  tha  defender 

a A symbol  of  national  will  tha  ratantlon  of  which  la 
critical  to  continuing  raalatanca 

a Tha  locua  of  political  power 

a A problea  for  defending  and  governing  if  occupied. 

For  the  conaander  of  defenalva  forcea  operating  against  a hostile 
force  which  has  crossed  national  borders,  tha  city  can  ba  viewed,  inter 
alia,  as: 


a Of  such  cultural,  historic  value  that  it  oust  be  spared 
destruction  and  consequently  declared  "open"  as  was  Paris 
in  World  War  II. 

a A trap  in  which  to  delay,  impede  or  - lata  the  attacking 
army  and  air  forces 

a An  essential  communications  center  without  which  continued 
resistance  is  infeasible 

a Tha  stadt-geist  of  tha  country  which  requires  defense  at 
all  costs 

a A potential  locus  of  disease,  pestilence,  mass  casualties 
and  hysteria  on  a large  scale 

a Essential  for  economic  survival 

a A source  of  political  stability  or  instability 

a A strongpoint  more  easily  defended  than  a position  in 
open  terrain. 


This  brief  and  incomplete  citation  of  opposing  perceptions  of  cities 
demonstrates  the  complexity  of  categorizing  tha  significance  of  urban  cen- 
ters in  modern  war.  Recognizing  that  there  ara  many  variables  which  influ- 
ence the  role  cities  play  in  war,  there  are,  nevertheless,  soma  overall 
generalizations  which  can  ba  drawn  about  their  significance  for  tha  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States: 
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Gives  circumstances  of  war  la  Central  Europe  Involving 
a Warsaw  Pact  attack  against  the  MATO  allies; 

- Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  most  likely  to  maximize  speed, 
naaeuver  and  depth  of  penetration  to  the  Rhine  and 
Waeer  Rivers'  line  and  beyond,  bypassing  urban  centers 
wherever  and  whenever  possible. 

- As  a strategic  policy,  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  not  likely 
destroy  the  cities  of  Western  Europe  for  to  do  so  would 
denigrate  the  advantages  of  conquest,  reinforce  anti- 
pathies and  Invite  retaliation  by  stand-off  air  and 
alsslle  forces. 

- notwithstanding  the  Warsaw  Pact  preference  to  avoid 
combat  in  cities  In  a blltakrleg-etyle  attack,  the 
deeper  the  penetration,  the  longer  the  period  of  at- 
tack and  the  later  the  event  occurs  In  this  century, 
the  wore  likely  it  will  be  that  they  will  be  forced 
to  fight  in  cities. 

- If  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  persistent  In  bypassing 
cities  In  a march  to  the  Phlna,  their  lines  of  eom- 
nmlcatlon  could  be  vulnerable  to  those  NATO  forces 
left  within  or  shielded  by  cities. 

- Once  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  coomltted  to  city  fight- 
ing, the  effectiveness  of  aaesed  armor  Is  reduced  and 
the  overall  advantage  accrues  to  the  defender.  Assum- 
ing the  defender  has  the  will  to  persevere,  the  teapo 
of  war  goes  fro*  the  blitzkrieg  naesured  in  advances 
of  hundreds  of  idles  per  phase  to  street  fighting 
Measured  in  blocks  per  phase. 

Given  circumstances  of  war  in  areas  other  than  Central 
Europe  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  coaalt  forces, 
the  potential  for  urban  operations  Is  dependent  upon  the 
variables  of  where,  when,  objectlvas,  etc. 

- However,  the  major  Soviet  commitments  to  military  oper- 
ations post-1945  are  heavily  weighted  to  urban  areas  to 
Include  Berlin  <1953),  Budapest  (1956),  and  Prague  (1968). 

- All  such  operations  have  the  common  characteristic  that 
overpowering  force  was  used  to  control  and  influence  the 
central  apparatus  of  state  power  or  the  populace  in  capi- 
tal cities. 

- As  the  Soviets  extend  their  Influence  out  from  their 
immediate  borders  and  increase  their  capabilities  to 
project  force  Into  forward  areas,  they  may  increasingly 
find  that  such  operations  as  Beirut  (1958),  Santo 
Domingo  (1965),  Belfast  (1972  and  later)  and  perhaps, 
even  Hue  (1968)  are  characteristic  of  great  power 
operations  in  areas  distant  from  its  national  base. 


D.  Tha  Nature  of  Urban  Warfare 


Throughout  the  irui  which  have  reasonable  potential  Tor  So  riot  cow- 
bat  operations  thara  la  a groat  di varsity  eaong  eitias.  They  range  fro« 
anclont  vallad  eitias  dating  back  to  tha  Kiddla  Ages  to  completely  nodarn 
eitias  raconstructad  fron  tha  ruins  of  World  War  XI.  In  six a,  thay  range 
froa  tbs  relatively  snail  cities  which  are  acattarad  across  the  North 
of  Europe  to  tha  half  nillion  plus  of  Erases,  to  tha  3.2  Billion  of  tha 
East-West  Berlin  coaplax.  Sons  of  tha  snallar  cities  are  still  surrounded 
by  rural  areas  with  open  approaches,  while  the  larger  cities  tend  to  sup- 
port suburban  sgglonsratss  with  tha  approaches  restricted  by  built-up 
areas.  Tha  nature  of  urban  warfare  will  obviously  vary  with  conditions 
of  population  density,  tha  sisa,  height  and  density  of  buildings,  sub- 
terranean coanuni cations  systana,  architectural  etyle,  whether  or  not 
thara  was  tine  or  disposition  to  evacuate  tha  city,  tha  plans  of  attack 
and  defansa,  tha  sixa  and  organisation  of  coabet  forces,  clinata  and  a 
host  of  other  variables  which  naka  it  difficult  to  naka  categorical  state- 
nanta  on  tha  nature  of  urban  warfare.  Nevertheless , there  are  aoaa  fairly 
consiatant  lessons  to  be  learned  froa  recant  history  as  thara  are  insights 
into  tha  future  which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  develop  a list  of  sobs  rela- 
tively universal  characteristics  of  city  fighting. 

Generally,  combat  in  cities  becomes  a sarias  of  snail-unit  actions  at 
the  squad,  platoon,  coopany  and  battalion  level.  Maneuver  of  these  snail 
units  bacoae  complex  and  detailed  while  larger  unit  movement  at  tha  bri- 
gade and  division  level  Is  limited  and  slow  and  there  are  few  opportunities 
for  decisive  maneuver.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  thasa  generalizations 
of  focusing  on  smaller  units  in  limited  maneuver  when  the  attacker  elects 
to  storm  a city  by  pushing  armored  columns  through  ths  strssts  or  deliver- 
ing troops  by  air,  thus  bypassing  defensive  positions.  Extensive  destruc- 
tion of  city  structures  by  nuclear  or  conventional  firepower  may,  on  the 
one  hand,  significantly  reduce  tha  capability  of  tha  defenders  but  the 
resultant  destruction  and  rubble  of  such  fires  may,  on  tha  other  hand, 
so  impede  movement  that  they  prove  to  be  a major  obstacle  to  the  attackers. 


Araor  la  vary  effective  in  cities  but  Must  b«  esg>loyed  with  car*  in 
a aan&ar  which  capltallaaa  on  lta  firepower  and  araor  protection  while 
Minimising  Its  vulnerability  due  to  lack  of  vision,  restricted  Mobility 
and  the  very  close  proximity  of  undetected  enemy  forces.  Both  la  offense 
and  defense,  direct  fire  support  by  tanks  has  been  used  to  good  advantage. 
Both  in  offense  and  defease,  there  Must  be  close  teak-infantry  coordination 
to  overcoat  the  close-in  vulnerability  of  the  tank.  Tank  and  araored 
infantry  column  are  singularly  effective  in  the  attack  when  reelatanc* 
ia  light  and  the  streets  are  relatively  dear  of  obstacles. 

Artillery  employed  within  a city  is  obviously  restricted  in  its  flexi- 
bility and  nuch  greater  eaphasls  Must  be  given  to  direct  lay,  short-range 
fir*  techniques.  Mortars  have  an  increased  effectivaness  as  do  flaaathrowera 
which  have  effective  short-range  capabilities.  Chemical  saoke,  haze, 
dust  and  darkness  all  nay  be  used  to  nask  Movement.  Subterranean  aystaas 
(subways,  sowars,  etc.),  may  become  Major  avenues  of  Movement  although 
they  are  easily  blocked  or  Interdicted. 

Conventional  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  close  support  is  generally 
Halted  due  to  the  indiscriminate  destruction  and  obstacles  they  aay  gene- 
rate and  due  to  vulnerability  to  hostile  fires  froa  crew-served  and  new 
handheld  weapons  such  as  the  SA-7/ Redeye.  Raaotely  piloted  air  vehicles 
aay  reduce  the  significance  of  this  vulnerability  within  the  next  two 
decades. 

Movement  froa  one  objective  to  another  or  assault  upon  a position 
aay  be  limited  to  well  defined  approaches  unless  effective  barrier-reducing 
or  wall-breaching  systeas  are  used. 

The  capabilities  of  the  individual  soldier  and  small  units  may,  with 
effective  training  and  employment,  be  maximized  at  the  expense  of  opposing 
forces  to  the  extent  that  relatively  small  units  aay  defeat,  deter  or  im- 
pede a substantially  larger  force. 
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Where  cities  still  contain  noncombs tents,  distinct  advantage  nay 
accrua  to  the  aids  which  is  loss  concamad  with  ths  safsty  of  ths  populace. 

Ttaa  details  of  task  organisation  bacons  nuch  nors  iaportsat  at  tha 
lower  lavals  of  organisation  than  in  more  open  forms  of  warfare.  Infan- 
try squads  nay  be  reinforced  with  flamethrowers,  engineers  or  communica- 
tors. Tanks  and  artillery  may  be  placed  in  direct  support  of  platoons. 

Observation  is  limited  because  of  buildings,  dust  and  smoke.  Cover 
and  concealment  are  plentiful  and  there  is  less  need  for  artificial  camou- 
flage. The  aberrations  of  sound  bouncing  off  structures  and  the  lack  of 
long-range  visibility  and  distinctive  landmarks  have  a tendency  to  dis- 
orient and  confuse  maneuvering  forces. 

There  is  a greater  requirement  for  affective  communications  at  the 
small-unit  level.  Kadlo  communications  may  be  less  reliable  due  to  the 
interference  of  buildings.  Basic  arm  and  hand  signals,  flares  and  wire 
communications  may  became  the  principal  means  of  commie  at  ion  for  forces 
in  cont~  *;t. 

Precision  guided  munitions,  cosmand  detonated  mines,  unattended  ground 
sensors,  remotely  piloted  vehicles  both  air  and  ground  and  other  current 
state-of-the-art  technological  advances  may  substantially  change  the  nature 
of  urban  warfare  as  it  is  currently  envisioned. 

The  effects  of  selective  use  of  snail  nuclear  weapons  to  include  those 
of  enhanced  radiation  are  speculative  as  ara  tha  potential  capabilities  of 
chemical  munitions.  It  seems  certain  however  that  their  use  could  also 
change  contemporary  tacticians ' views  on  fighting  in  cities. 

In  suanary,  the  tactics  of  urban  warfare  are  unique  whether  viewed 
from  the  perspective  of  ths  Soviet  Union  or  ths  United  States.  There  are, 
however,  many  principles  of  control,  coordination,  techniques  of  fire. 
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nanauvar,  reconnaissance  and  air  operation*  that  ara  qulta  siailar  ta  aora 
open  for**  of  warfare  along  with  tha  aeay  diver ganclaa.  It  la  thaaa  divar- 
ganciaa  and  difference*  which  aaka  the  study  of  Soviat  tactical  doctrine 
for  urban  warfare  a worthwhile  pursuit. 


II  SOVIET  MILITARY  TACTICS l AM  OVERVIEW 


A.  Soviet  Strategy.  Operational  Art,  and  Tactic* 

Ai  background  Co  this  study  of  Sovlat  concapts  of  urban  wf rfare,  it 
seems  important  to  understand  that  tha  place  of  tactics  in  tha  field  of 
Sovlat  allltary  sclanca  is  somewhat  different  fro*  that  of  tha  U.S.  prac- 
titioner of  tha  Military  arts. 

In  tha  voIums  on  tactics  publlshsd  in  tha  Mid-1960s  as  part  of  the 
authoritative  Officer's  Library  series,  it  is  stated  that,  as  a scienti- 
fic theory,  Soviet  Military  art  is  divided  into  three  parts:  strategy, 

operational  art,  and  tactlca.  In  tha  Military  dictionary,  which  also  is 
part  of  the  Officer's  Library  sarlaa,  strategy  is  daacrlbed  as  "the  high- 
est area  of  Military  art,  representing  a systeM  of  scientific  knowledge 
on  the  occurrence  and  rules  of  amsd  struggle."1  Strategy  is  concerned 
with  the  investigation  and  elaboration  of  questions  related  to  the  condi- 
tions and  nature  of  a future  war,  the  preparation  and  strategic  utiliza- 
tion of  the  armed  forces,  tha  forns  and  Methods  of  conducting  and  leading 
armed  struggle,  and  tha  coaprshanslve  strategic  safeguard  of  the  troops' 
combat  activity.2 

Operational  art  is  "a  coop on ant  part  of  military  art"  which  is  en- 
gaged in  working  out  the  theory  and  practice  of  preparing  and  conducting 
the  Joint  or  independent  operations  of  strategic  formations  of  the  armed 
forces.  It  is  "tha  combining  link  between  strategy  and  tactics."  Cuided 


1 Slower'  osnovnykh  voyennykh  terminov  (Dictionary  of  Basic  Military  Terms), 

p.  220  (Moscow:  Voyanizdat,  1965). 

2 Ibid.,  General  Major  V.  G.  Reznlchenko,  ed.(  Taktika  (Tactics),  p.  6 

(Moscow:  Voyenizdat,  1966);  and  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  V.  D. 

Sokolovskiy,  ed.,  Voyennaya  strategiya  (Military  Strategy),  pp.  16-17 
(Moscow:  Voyenizdat,  1968). 
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by  the  requirements  o £ strategy,  operational  art  iaveatigatea  the  nature 
of  contemporary  operations,  defines  the  methods  of  preparing  and  conduct- 
ing operations  for  the  achievement  of  strategic  goals,  and  determines  the 
Mtters  of  operational  support,  troop  control,  and  rear  support.  Opera- 
tional art  also  embodies  the  initial  data  for  tactics  by  organizing  the 
preparation  and  conduct  of  battle  in  coordination  with  tho  purposes  and 
tasks  of  operations.1 

Tactics,  the  principal  concern  of  this  study  on  Soviet  urban  doctrine, 
is  "the  particular  area  of  theory  and  practice  of  military  art,  which  stud- 
ies the  objective  rules  of  fighting  and  works  out  methods  of  preparing  for 
and  conducting  it  on  land,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  sea."2 3  Consequently,  as 
coaq>ared  to  strategy  and  operational  art,  tactics  "occupies  a aubordinate 
position  and  is  designed  to  work  in  the  interests  of  operational  art  and 
strategy  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  aims  proposed  by  operational  art."’ 

Given  this  role,  it  is  recognized  that  "the  principles  of  tactics  are  not 
eternal  and  immutable,"'1  and  therefore  the  dynamic  impact  of  postwar  mili- 
tary developments  must  be  fully  taken  into  consideration. 

B.  Soviet  Approach  to  Tactics 

Much  attention  in  Soviet  literature  is  directed  to  the  influence  of 
the  postwar  "scientific-technological  revolution"  on  military  affairs. 

This  influence  is  particularly  felt  in  such  areas  as  military  organiza- 
tion, troop  control,  and  weapons  development.  Writing  on  the  57th  anni- 
versary of  Soviet  Armed  Forces  Day,  for  example,  first  deputy  Minister 
of  Defense  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  I.  I.  Yakubovskiy  remarked  that: 


1 siovar*  osnovnvkh  voyennvkh  tarmlnov,  p.  150;  and  Reznichenko,  op.  clt., 
p.  6. 

2 Siovar*  oanovnykh  vovennykh  tarmlnov,  p.  224. 

3 Gavrilov,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

* Colonel  V.  Zamorovakiy,  "Laws  of  Battle,"  Soviet  Military  Review,  do.  3, 
p.  19  (March  1975). 


Three  decades  have  passed  tine*  the  and  of  tba  war. 

Za  this  time  our  any  and  navy  hava  aubataatially 
changed.  Thair  wobtlity,  striking  strength,  and  fire- 
power hava  lncraaaad  liaaaaaurahly.  Thay  hava  advancad 
to  a aaw  ataga  of  davalopaant.  It  la  dataraiaad  by  tha 
fact  that  tha  coabat  powar  of  tha  anad  farcaa  in  tha 
conditions  of  a davaloped  aoclallat  aociaty  and  on  tha 
baala  of  a gigantic  growth  of  tha  economy,  rapid 
scientific- technical  progress,  and  tha  furthar  consol i- 
dation  of  tba  moral -political  unity  and  frlandahip  of 
tha  paoplaa  of  tha  USSR  is  ataadfaatly  continuing  to 
atrangthan.  Tha  natura  of  tha  aray  and  navy  haa  un- 
recognisably tranaforaad  tha  modern  types  of  araa  and 
coabat  equipment,  which  Soviat  troops  ara  skillfully 
wielding. 1 


Wiila  tha  strategic  ads  alia  forces  aay  hava  bean  tha  primary  benefi- 
ciary of  rapid  scientific-technical  prograaa  attained  alnce  World  War  ZZ, 
Soviat  spokesmen  strongly  assart  that  this  progress  has  bean  responsible 
for  a significant  Increase  In  tha  combat  capabilities  of  tha  other  service 
branches.2  Zt  follows  that  nuclear  strikes  will  hava  a tremendous  impact 
in  a general  war,  especially  in  tha  initial  phase,  but  will  not  in  them- 
selves ba  decisive.  Tactical  armed  conflicts  will  hava  an  isgmrtant  role 
in  any  war.  As  tha  tactical  volume  from  the  Officer' a Library  stated  in 
tha  ald-1960a: 


Doubtlessly,  with  tha  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  at 
tha  direct  disposal  of  tha  strategic  and  operational 
leadership,  thair  capabilities  have  evidenced.  At  tha 
same  time,  it  should  ba  considered  that  armed  struggle 
has  n m acquired  a different  character  than  before.  It 
haa  become  more  complex  and  covers  not  only  tha  line  of 
direct  contact  of  troops,  but  also  tha  entire  depth  of 
tha  theater  of  troop  activity  and  even  tha  entire  ter- 
ritory of  tha  warring  aides.  Under  thase  conditions, 


1 Krasnaya  Zvezda  (23  February  1975). 

2 Marshal  of  tha  Soviat  Union  A.  A.  Grechko,  "V.  I.  Lenin  and  tha  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Soviat  State,"  Koamunlat.  No.  3,  p.  22  (February  1974). 
Cf.  Marshal  of  tha  Soviet  Union  A.  A.  Grechko,  Vooruzhanniya  ally 
aovetakogo  gpsudaratva  (Tha  Armed  Forces  of  tha  Soviat  State),  pp.  95- 
99  (Moscow!  Vcyenlxdat,  1974);  and  Marshal  of  the  Soviat  Union  K.  S. 
Moskalenko,  Moscow  Domestic  Service  in  Russian,  1503  GKT  (14  May  1975). 
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while  nuclear  strikes  Inflicted  directly  by  the  stra- 
tegic end  operational  leadership  nay  decide  the  aost 
important  tasks,  they  are  still  but  a part  of  the 
general  tasks  of  the  armed  struggle.  For  total  vic- 
tory, it  la  necessary  to  consolidate  the  results  of 
the  nuclear  strikes  inflicted  by  the  high  command,  to 
cooplete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  to  seize  hie 
territory,  and  to  daprive  the  eneny  of  the  capability 
to  carry  out  resistance  in  any  fora.  The  attainaent 
of  this  objective  is  inevitably  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  intense  combat  activity.1 


The  continuity  of  Soviet  thought  on  this  line  was  demonstrated  several 
years  later  in  a work  on  offensive  warfare  which  states: 


The  mutual  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  sides 
will  give  modern  combat  an  absolutely  different  charac- 
ter in  comparison  with  its  former  characters.  Just  as 
combat  became  a combat  of  fire  with  the  broad  introduc- 
tion of  fast-firing  weapons  among  the  troops,  modern 
combat  can  be  characterized  as  nuclear  combat.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  repudiate  its  combined  arms 
character  but  only  stresses  the  decisive  role  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  battle  and  the  special  features  of 
the  battle  itself  which  follow  therefrom.  The  actions 
of  the  troops  on  the  battlefield  are  coordinated  first 
of  all  with  the  nuclear  strikes  and  are  directed  toward 
the  exploitation  of  their  results.2 


Similarly,  stressing  the  combined-arms  nature  of  a general  war,  a training 
manual  written  In  1972  explained  that: 


Contemporary  war  is  a combined  arms  war.  Characteris- 
tic of  it  are  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  partic- 
ipation of  great  numbers  of  ground  troops  with  this 
diverse  combat  equipment,  rocket  troops,  aviation  and 
airborne  troops,  as  wall  as  tha  increased  role  of  tanks... 


1 Reznichenko,  'faktika.  p.  11. 

2 Colonel  A.  A.  Sidorenko,  Tha  Offensive  (A  Soviet  View!,  translated  by 

the  United  States  Air  Force,  pp.  41-42  (Washington,  D.C.:  CPO,  1970). 
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Combined-arms  fighting  is  conducted  by  eh*  combined 
effort  of  all  types  of  troops  and  apacial  troops.1 


Tha  Soviets  taka  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare  seriously  and 
cite  precedents  of  "American  imperialists"  employing  such  weapons.  "The 
Americans  used  this  (bacteriological]  weapon  in  the  war  against  the  Korean 
people  (1950-53)  and  also  on  the  territory  of  the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic."2 
According  to  the  Soviet  writers,  these  precedents  should  serve  as  object 
lessons  for  Soviet  military  forces: 


All  this  permits  us  to  consider  that  troops  will  be 
forced  to  conduct  combat  actions  net  only  during  mas- 
sive enemy  use  of  nuclear  weapons  but  also  curing 
wide  use  of  toxic  substances  and  bacteriological  agents.1 * 
We  must  - .t ’ cipate  that  in  this  war  the  aggressor  will 
us#  chemical  <_ul  bacteriological  weapons  in  combination 
with  nuclear  weapons. * 

In  particular  in  a futuie  war  one  may  expect  tha  employ- 
ment of  cheaical  and  bacteriological  weapons  tha  devel- 
opment of  which  is  being  given  great  attention  in  the 
Western  countries  especially  the  United  States.5 


It  ie  also  pointed  out  by  Soviet  writers  that  the  characteristics  of 
tactical  fighting  have  undergone  fundamental  changes  sines  World  War  II. 
These  changes,  say  the  Soviets,  preclude  the  possibility  that  a future 
battle  will  be  fought  between  two  armies  drawn  up  in  continuous  battle 
lines  stretching  over  long  distances.  As  one  source  noted,  protracted 
battles  are  "definitely  a thing  of  the  past,"  whose  place  has  been  taken 


1 General  Lieutenant  A.  I.  Odintsov,  ad.,  Uchabnoye  poaoblye  po  nachalnoy 

voyennoy  podgotovke  (Training  Manual  for  Initial  Combat  Training),  p. 
127  (Moscow:  DOSAAF  Publishing  House,  1972). 

2 Reznichenko,  Taktika,  p.  30. 

3 Ibid,  p.  31. 

* I.  D.  Sokolovskiy,  Soviet  Military  Strategy,  3rd  Edition,  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  edited  by  Harriet  Fast  Scott,  p.  201  (Mew  York, 
Crane  Russak  & Co.,  Inc,,  1975). 

5 Ibid.,  p.  243. 
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by  highly  flexible  combat  action*. 1 Indaad,  tha  Soviata  an  via ion  that  a 
futura  conventional  var  will  ba  a ahort  campaign  narked  principally  by  tha 
following  features: 

• Mobility  and  high  apaada  of  coabat  operation* 

a Concentration  of  auparior  forcaa  only  in  tha  daciaiva 
place  and  at  tha  daciaiva  tine 

a Rapid  breakthrough 

a Penetration  and  dlaparaal  into  tha  depth  of  tha  opponent' a 
defanaa 

a Bypass  and  encirclement  of  enany  strongpoints  and  popu- 
lated areas 

a Destruction  of  bypassed  points. 

One  of  tha  most  enphatic  points  aada  by  Soviet  tacticians  is  that 
priority  Bust  ba  given  to  quick  novaaant  on  tha  battlefield.  "Quickness, 
swiftness,  and  tha  decisiveness  of  tha  actions  of  subunits,”  noted  one 
such  writer,  "have  always  baan  Indispensable  conditions  of  the  successful 
outcome  of  any  sort  of  battle."2  Similarly,  another  high  ranking  military 
figure  noted  that: 

Contemporary  battle,  characterized  by  high  maneuvera- 
bility and  dynamic  actions,  is  as  a rule  developed  in 
a short  time  and  conducted  at  a high  tenpo.  So,  in 
order  to  execute  a bold  and  swift  maneuver  and  deliver 
a powerful  blow  into  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy  a 
high  speed  of  movement  is  needed. 3 


1 Colonel  V.  Savkin,  "Traits  of  Modern  Combat,"  Voyennyy  Vestnik.  No.  3, 
p.  25  (March  1974). 

2 General  Major  of  Tank  Troops  I.  Skorodumov,  "Tha  Guarantee  of  Success 
in  Battle  is  in  the  Swiftness  of  Actions,"  Voyennyy  Vestnik.  No.  5, 
p.  11  (May  1973). 

3 General  Lieutenant  M.  Ryb'yakov,  "Long-Distance  March,"  Voyennyy  Vestnik. 
No.  2 (February  1973). 
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Well  ivtrt  Chat  tactical  nuclear  weapons  could  annihilate— and  tharaby 
causa  tha  aarly  dafaat  of— an  opponant  which  Masas  ita  forcas  too  soon, 
Soviat  writers  suggest  that  troops  marening  to  tha  attack  should  be  dis- 
persed (1)  widely  enough  to  prevent  their  destruction,  but  (2)  closely 
enough  to  permit  their  swift  concentration  along  the  main  line  of  attack 
at  the  proper  time.  Scenarios  developed  by  Soviet  writers  suggest  the 
following  subsequent  actions:1 

From  a dispersed  formation,  troops  are  massed  along  the 
main  line  of  attack.  Tha  concentrated  forces,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  tactical  nuclear  strikes, 
make  a break  in  the  defensive  line  of  the  eneaqr.  Swiftly, 
the  troops  break  through  the  gap  and  move  into  tha  depth 
of  the  eneaqr.  The  breakthrough  is  followed  by  a rapid 
redispersal  in  order  to  prevent  the  enesy  from  full 
utilisation  of  his  nuclear  weapons.  Bypassing  strong- 
points  and  Centers  of  resistance,  the  troops  move  quickly 
into  tha  depth  of  tha  enemy. 

This  theorizing  on  the  nature  of  future  wars  can  be  invalidated  to  a 
large  degree  should  the  Soviets  choose  or  be  forced  to  fight  in  cities. 

As  has  been  previously  cited,  city  fighting  is  characterized  by  "limited 
and  slow"  maneuvers  which  are  hardly  consistent  with  these  prescriptions 
for  "high  maneuverability, l:  "quickness"  and  "swiftness."  While  Soviat 
writers  view  nuclear  warfare  as  causing  "dispersion,"  swift  "breakthroughs" 
and  "rapid  redisparsal,"  tha  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  cities  could  promote 
such  rubble  and  local  contamination  that  there  would  be  serious  impediments 
to  any  movement. 


1 See,  for  example,  Colonel  V.  Ye.  Savkin,  Tha  Basic  Principles  of  Opera- 
tional Art  and  Tactics  (A  Soviet  View),  translated  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  pp.  167-239  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO,  1972);  Colonel  I. 

Nikolayev,  "Breakthrough  of  Enemy  Defenses,"  Soviet  Military  Review. 

No.  7,  pp.  10-13  (July  1974);  General  Major  V.  Matsulenko,  "Breakthrough 
of  Enemy  Defenses,"  Soviat  Military  Review.  No.  1,  pp.  54-56  (January 
1974);  Reznichenko,  op.  cit.,  pp.  74-89.  Cf.  P.  H.  Vigor  and  C.  N. 
Connelly,  "The  Soviat  Threat  to  Europe,"  RUSI.  Vol.  120,  No.  1,  pp. 

69-73  (March  1975). 
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C.  Principle  and  Forms  of  Tactical  Warfare 


Soviet  tactical  doc tr in a identifies  four  distinct  foraa  of  combined 
arms  combat:  tha  saaatlng  engagement,  tha  offensive,  tha  defensive,  and 

tha  withdrawal.  Thara  ara  charactarlatlca  of  aach  of  theaa  four  catagor- 
laa  of  tactical  coabat  operations  which  will  influence  tha  Soviet  approach 
to  coabat  in  and  for  dtlaa.  Thaaa  charactarlatlca  ara  dlacuaaad  In  more 
detail  in  tha  following  paaaagaa. 

1.  Tha  Meeting  Engagement 

Soviet  writers  point  out  that  tha  probability  of  aaatlng  engage- 
ments "has  significantly  increased"  under  contaaporary  conditions.  Mot 
only  will  thaaa  engagements  be  more  complicated  than  previously,  but  they 
will  also  Involve  exposed  flanks  and  sizable  Intervals  between  tha  various 
elements  of  the  combat  formation. 1 


It  is  stressed  that  meeting  engagements  may  arise  under  numerous 
different  conditions.  Warning  against  stereotyped  tactical  training,  one 
Soviet  source  explains  that: 


In  addition  to  a march,  a battalion  may  indepen- 
dently conduct  a meeting  engagement  under  vary 
different  combat  conditions:  after  committing 

itself  into  action  for  :he  development  of  an  of- 
fensive, in  the  course  of  an  offensive  in  the 
depth  of  the  enemy's  defense,  when  overcoming  a 
security  zone,  when  pursuing  the  enemy  along  a 
parallel  march,  when  operating  on  an  exposed  flank 
and  in  disconnected  sectors,  and  especially  when 
terrain  conditions  cospal  it;  in  the  course  of 
the  advance  of  airborne  troops  from  the  landing 
place  to  the  object  fixed  for  seizure;  in  the 
second  echelon  (in  ths  reserve)  in  the  defense; 
as  well  as  in  all  cases  where  there  are  large  in- 
tervals with  adjacent  elements  along  ths  front  and 


1 Lieutenant  Colonel  V.  Kokhanov,  "Meeting  Engagement  of  a Motorized-Rifle 
Battalion,"  Voyennyy  Vestnik.  No.  3,  p.  51  (March  1975). 
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la  the  depth,  when  the  action.*  of  adjacent  elements 
ara  halted  by  active  enemy  raalataaea  or  they  have 
auatalaad  great  loaaee. 1 


Another  Soviet  writer  aiallarly  poiata  out  that  aaetlag  engaga- 
■aota  will  eoat  likely  develop  (1)  during  aa  offensive,  when  the  enemy  la 
counterattacking,  (2)  during  a Soviet  counterattack,  aad  (3)  during  e aerch. 
In  the  firat  instance,  fighting  will  occur  along  the  flanks  with  those  enemy 
reserve  units  aad  second  echelons  which  aay  have  been  bypassed.  In  the 
second.  It  la  noted  that  a defensive  counterattack  on  the  Soviet  pert  will 
"alaost  always"  occur  aa  a Beet in g engagement.2 


Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  Increased  potential  for  meeting 
engagements  at  the  outset  of  war  where  forces  advance  over  long  distances 
before  making  initial  contact.  As  the  tactical  manual  of  the  Officer's 
Library  noted: 


In  a future  war,  if  the  imperialist  aggressors  un- 
leash it,  the  initial  period  acquires  especially 
Important  significance. 

After  massive  nuclear  strikes  with  strategic  weap- 
ons, using  their  results  and  acting  with  them,  the 
ground  forces  will  immediately  begin  active  and  de- 
cisive combat  actions,  their  actions  will  be  char- 
acterized by  a large  spatial  sweep,  dynamic  and 
swift  development  in  separate  directions,  wide  ap- 
plication of  different  forms  of  maneuver,  and  the 
absence  of  solid  fronts.  Conflict  will  acquire  an 
extremely  intensive  character.  The  sides  will  strive 
to  fulfill  their  fundamental  missions  by  a decisive 
offensive,  in  consequence  of  which  meeting  bettles 
and  engagements  will  frequently  occur.3 


1 Colonel  V.  Vinnikov,  "On  Meeting  Engagement,"  Voyennyy  Vestnik.  No.  1, 
p.  22  (January  1973). 

2 Colonel  P,  Kunitakiy,  "On  Meeting  Engagement,"  Voyennyy  Vestnik.  No.  8, 
pp.  59-62  (August  1974). 

3 ReznichenkO;  Taktika,  p.  198. 
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damns  the  eralts  which  Soviet  spokasaan  consider  important  for 
conducting  nesting  «HM— nta , two  of  tha  aoat  significant  ara  tha  time 
factor  and  diaparaal.  Tha  vary  aaaaaea  of  thla  type  of  fighting,  aaya 
oaa  author,  "coos lata  of  aeoh  alda'a  uaa  of  spead,  maneuverability,  and 
•paad  of  introducing  troopa  aad  building  up  coabat  efforts."1  With  re- 
gard to  troop  diaparaal,  It  has  baan  atatad  that  "striving  to  reduce  tha 
effectiveness  of  aaaay  nuclear  strikes  codeia  commanders  to  advance  unite 
aad  subunits  into  regions  of  a nesting  angagaaaat  in  foraations  dispersed 
along  tha  front  and  in  tha  depth."2 

Urban  warfare  presents  assy  opportunities  for  nesting  aagagsnaats, 
particularly  at  tha  snail  unit  level.  Soviet  ailitary  writers  emphasize 
tha  advantages  the  defender  has  in  nesting  engagements  under  circumstances 
where  he  has  aada  good  use  of  obstacles,  has  preregistered  his  artillery 
support,  has  laid  his  fields  of  fire  sad  has  organized  his  defensive  posi- 
tions. Such  conditions  ara  all  characteristic  of  a well  planned  defense 
in  city  fighting.  Tha  following  are  tha  features  identified  in  Soviet 
doctrine  as  being  characteristic  of  aaetiag  engagements  in  the  contanporary 
period: * 

e There  is  continuous  sad  intense  combat  to  capture 
sad  retain  tha  initiative 

e Deployment  for  combat  is  chiefly  made  from  a column 
formation 

e There  is  great  confusion  at  the  initiation  aad  during 

meeting  engagements 

e The  situation  changes  rapidly  and  drastically  during 
meeting  engagements 


1 Colonel  Z.  Vorob'yev,  a professor  and  doctor  of  ailitary  science,  in 
Krasnaya  Zvezda  (5  March  1975). 

2 Colonel  A.  Serov,  "The  Meeting  Engagement  of  a Battalion,"  Voyannyy 
Veatnik.  No.  3,  p.  20  (March  1972). 

* Reznlchanko,  Taktlka.  pp.  204-211. 
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• Thera  la  normally  high  apaad  in  manauvaring  alaaanta 

a Co abac  formationa  change  rapidly 

a There  are  vide  frond , open  flenka  and  a high  degree 
of  freedom  of  maneuver. 

The  raqulalta  combat  initiativea  for  eucceea  in  a contemporary 
meeting  engagement  are  identified  by  the  Soviets  as:1 

e The  acquisition  of  continuous  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  enesp 

e Rapid  decisionmaking  and  comnunicating  such  decisions 
to  the  troops 

e Preemption  in  nuclear  attacks  and  gaining  fire  super- 
iority 

e Early  occupation  of  favorable  terrain 

e Flank  security 

e Initiative  and  independence  of  unit  conmanders. 

There  are  few  discernible  differences  in  detail  between  the 
Soviet  and  U.S.  tactical  doctrines  for  meeting  engagements.  Both  U.S.  and 
Soviet  tacticians  emphasize  (1)  the  need  to  seize  Che  initiative,  (2)  the 
need  to  protect  one's  flanks  while  searching  for  the  enemy's,  (3)  the  high 
incidence  of  confusion  and  (4)  the  lack  of  intelligence.  In  U.S.  doctrine 
there  seems  to  be  more  emphasis  on  communication  with  higher  and  adjacent 
headquarters  while  the  Soviets  tend  to  et^hasise  the  necessity  of  communi- 
cations down  to  the  troops.2  The  Soviets  also  tend  to  give  more  emphasis 
to  the  "attack  from  the  march"  or  meeting  engagement. 


1 Ibid.,  pp.  211-218. 

2 See,  for  example.  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  Field  Manuel, 

FM  7-20,  The  Infantry  Battalions,  pp.  4-24  (hereafter  cited  as  FM  7-20) 
and  Reznichenko,  Taktika,  pp.  138-139. 
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2.  The  Offensive 


According  to  e leading  Sovlot  military  figure,  la  general  war* 
offensive  operations  "mill  bo  tbo  boale  —ana  of  aolvlag  tbo  taska  of  ar— d 
conflict  in  land  thaotara  of  military  operations."1  Duo  to  improved  weap- 
onry in  the  poatvar  years , say  the  Soviets , tbo  off anal—  will  bo  excep- 
tionally dynamic  and  highly  maneuverable.  Combat  action  will  develop 
axtreamly  irregularly;  that  is,  without  a continue—  front  line.  Thia 
will  result  in  many  gaps  in  the  combat  formation,  as  well  — the  presence 
of  open  flanks.  Consequently,  rapid  maneuvers  will  be  characteristic  of  the 
offensive. 2 3 

Writing  in  mld-1972,  one  leading  Soviet  tactician  defined  maneu- 
vers as  consisting  of  five  basic  for— t* 

e Envelopment 
e Encirclement 
e Frontal  assault 
• Maneuver  by  air 
e Withdrawal 

Envelopment  was  described  as  a maneuver  whose  objective  is  to 
strike  a blow  at  tha  enemy's  flank.  Encircle— nt  was  a deeper  maneuver, 
whose  objective  is  to  strike  at  the  enemy's  rear.  Envelopment  and  en- 
circlement are  preferred  types  of  maneuvers.  However,  it  is  so— time s 
necessary  to  resort  to  a frontal  attack  when  terrain  is  unfavorable  for 
flanking,  when  ti—  for  flanking  is  unavailable,  and  when  enveloping  enemy 


1 Sokolovskiy,  Voyennaya  Strategiya.  pp.  352-353. 

2 Sidorenko,  pp.  57-61. 

3 Colonel  V.  Savkin,  "Maneuver  in  Battle,"  Voyannyy  Veatnik.  No.  4,  pp. 
26-27  (April  1972). 


uaits  art  unexpectedly  encountered.  Maneuver  by  sir  permits  rapid  move- 
ment ovar  great  diatancaa.  Withdrawal  la  a "forcad"  maneuver,  in  which 
troopa  are  removed  froa  tha  olova  of  a suparior  enemy  forca  and  trana- 
farrad  to  a aora  favorable  line.1 

In  tha  Soviat  view,  tha  following  advantages  accrue  to  forces 
which  adopt  tha  offensive: 

a They  gain  tha  initiative 

a They  achieve  tine  in  which  to  better 

- plan 

- mass  forces  at  critical  points 

- prepara  for  future  operations 

a They  are  imbued  with  higher  morale  while  the  morale 
of  their  adversary  is  degraded 

a They  are  able  to  focus  forces  for  maneuver  in  criti- 
cal directions 

a It  takas  them  to  tha  enemy 

- positions 

- resources 

a By  closing  with  tha  enemy  it  deprives  him  of  the 
use  of  his  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against 
forward  forces.2 


Savkin's  classifications  were  not  without  criticism.  In  1972,  several 
other  writers  rose  to  challenge  this  description.  See,  Colonel  F. 
Sverdlov,  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  Portugal1 skiy , a.id  Colonel  N.  Mal'ginov, 
"On  the  Question  of  Maneuver  in  Battle,"  Voyennyy  Vestnik,  No.  8,  pp. 
30-33  (August  1972);  and  General  Lieutenant  V.  Recniehenko,  "On  Maneuver 
in  Battle,"  Voyennyy  Vestnik,  No.  12,  pp.  39-49  (December  1972).  Cf. 
also,  Y.  Novikov  and  F.  Sverdlov,  Maneuver  in  Modem  Land  Warfare,  pp. 
28-36  (Moscow:  Progress,  1972). 

2 Reznichenko,  Taktika.  pp.  70-71;  and  Sidorenko,  pp.  1-2. 
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Th«  "uiukct"  of  tha  Soviet  offensive  lndlcatee  s fairly  stan- 
dard con cape  of  hov  tactical  attacks  will  be  planned  and  c endue tad  la  con- 
temporary war.  Sovlat  tacticians  daacriba  tha  opening  phaaaa  of  combat, 
commencing  with  a nuelaar  strike  followed  by  aerial  strikes,  artillery 
barrages  and  the  rapid  advance  of  forces  into  the  depth  of  tha  enaity  posi- 
tion to  salsa  and  destroy  personnel,  material,  squiptasnt  and  critical  ter- 
rain.1 It  is,  in  affect,  a modern,  large-scale  version  of  the  German  blitz- 
krieg. The  Soviets  credit  the  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons  for  employment 
on  the  tactical  battlefield  with  revolutionising  concepts  of  warfare.  Nu- 
clear weapons  are  recognized  as  providing  the  capability  to  completely 
destroy  enemy  massed  forces  in  very  brief  periods  of  time.  The  "ratio  of 
forces"  to  which  Soviet  strategists  and  tacticians  refer  is  seen  to  be  a 
singularly  unstable  index  in  nuclear  war.  Tha  first  priority  target  In 
such  war  is  the  enemy  nuclear  delivery  capabilities. 

The  following  are  viewed  as  the  chief  characteristics  of  contem- 
porary nuclear  warfare  for  offensive  operations  1 2 

e There  will  be  an  increase  in  the  "intensity",  vio- 
lence and  destruction  of  combat 

e The  "spatial  sweep”  of  the  offensive  will  be  broad- 
ened 

e The  "struggle  for  firepower  superiority"  will  be 
intensified 

e The  importance  of  the  capability  to  maneuver  will 
be  increased 

e There  will  be  a fractionalization  of  the  battlefield 
with  many  separate  actions  taking  place  across  a 
broad  area 

e Radioactive  areas  will  provide  effective  barriers 
to  the  maneuver  of  forces. 


1 Reznichenko , Taktika,  pp.  70-71. 


2 


Ibid.,  pp.  245-247. 


In  urban  warfare,  Soviet  eog>heeia  upon  lnitiatlva  and  eggresslva- 

nee#  on  tha  part  of  offanalva  forcea  bacotaea  particularly  important.  Ilia 
natura  of  urban  combat  with  tha  profusion  of  obataclaa,  barricadaa,  cover 
and  concealment  ancouragaa  inertia.  Should  comandera  not  ba  aggressive, 
lengthy  stages,  atalaaata,  and  alov  attrition  begin  to  taka  thair  toll  on 
tha  attackers. 

Tha  principal  difference  between  tha  Soviet  aud  U.S.  tactical 
doctrines  for  offanalva  ooerationa  found  in  standard  manuals  la  on  the 
employment  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  Soviet  doctrine,  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  cited  aa  being  ’’the  most  Important  and  daclsiva  act  of  offensive 
combat."1  Tha  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  is  institutionalized  in  that 
they  are  consistently  Identified  as  being  tha  initial  weapons  to  be  used 
in  an  offensive  action.  Compared  to  Soviet  publications,  U.S.  field  manuals 
such  as  FM  7-30  (Tha  Infantry  Brigades)  and  FM  7-20  (The  Infantry  Battalions) 
give  very  light  treatment  to  nuclear  fires  in  offensive  operations,  and 
those  references  which  are  made  seem  incidental  and  breed  on  contingencies : 

e When  nuclear  or  chemical  munitions  are  eoployed, 
tha  battalion  exploits  these  fires 

e Tha  commander's  concept  may  include  ...  use  of  nu- 
clear and  othar  fire  support... 

e Conventional,  nuclear  and  chemical  fires  nay  be  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  tasks  appropriate  to  a support- 
ing attack 

e When  nuclear  or  chemical  weapons  are  employed  prior 
to  an  attack,  thair  delivery  is  closely  coordinated 
with  the  time  of  attack.2 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  above  citation  of  differences  be- 
tween Soviet  and  U.S.  tactical  doctrine  on  the  offense  to  make  a judgment 
on  either  approach.  An  Interpretation  of  the  significance  of  tha  differ- 
ence between  the  two  approaches  would  require  much  more  analysis  than  is 


1 Sokolovskiy,  Voyennaya  Strategiya,  pp.  347-348. 

2 FM  7-20,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-1  to  4-8. 
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merited  liar*.  It  is  sufficient  to  not*  that  thara  la  a vary  xaal  and  eig- 
nificaat  qualitative  and  quaatltativa  difference  la  tha  approach  to  tha 
employment  of  auclaar  weapons  la  So via t aad  U.S.  tactical  writlnge*  with 
So via t litaratura  institutionalizing  tha  employment  of  auch  vaapooa  aad 
U.S.  litaratura  seeming  to  daesphaaiea  auch  employment. 

3.  Dafaaaa 

Aaong  Soviet  tacticians,  dafaaaa  la  not  a prafarrad  couraa  of 
action.  Indeed,  dafaaaa  la  daacribad  aa  a "forced  type  of  coabat,"  which 
la  to  ba  uaad  only  whan  an  attack  la  impossible  or  load  via able  or  whaa  it 
la  neceeaary  to  economise  on  foreaa  in  oaa  area  in  order  to  aupport  an  at- 
tack in  another  area.1  Under  theae  conditional  it  la  explained  that  tha 
objectives  of  defending  troopa  are  "to  repulse  an  offenaive  by  a superior 
force  of  the  ane^r,  inflict  heavy  caoualtiaa  on  him,  hold  tha  secured  posi- 
tion, and  create  conditions  for  transformation  to  a decisive  offensive."2 

Soviet  literature  is  emphatic  on  the  point  that  defense  oust  not 
ba  passive.  As  one  Soviet  general  officer  has  stated: 

...  the  Soviet  Army  never  acknowledged  passive 
defense.  Even  the  very  structure  of  the  defense 
is  used  as  the  starting  point  for  passing  over 
to  the  offensive.  Any  fora  of  defense  presup- 
poses active  coabat  operations,  enployment  of 
fire  weapons  and  resolute  counterattacks.1 

Another  general  officer,  similarly  emphasizing  activity  as  "one  of  the  most 
important  requirements  related  to  defense,"  notes  that  this  activity  "con- 
sists in  the  continuous  hitting  of  the  enemy  by  fire  and  in  carrying  out 


1 Odintsov,  p.  128. 

2 Colonel  A.  Serov,  "The  Motorized-Rifle  Battalion  in  Defense,"  Voyennw 
Vestnik,  No.  7,  p.  28  (July  1972). 

3 General  Lieutenant  V.  Reznichenko,  "Combat  Activity,"  Soviet  Military 
Revi&v,  No.  4,  p.  24  (April  1974). 


vida  aanauvara  by  subunit*  and  fira  vaapona  and  with  artificial  obstacles, 
aa  vail  aa  in  conducting  dacialva  countarattacka."1 

In  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  tha  defanss,  even  while  having  the 
advantage  of  selecting  and  preparing  tha  terrain  for  combat,  is  categorized 
as  leading  to  inconclusiva  results,  giving  tha  defender  the  advantage  of 
selecting  and  praparing  the  terrain  for  combat,  being  subordinated  to  the 
overall  interests  of  tha  offensive,  and  being  employed  in  areas  of  secondary 
concern.  Tha  purpose  of  defensive  combat  ia  to: 

a Repel  the  attack  of  superior  enemy  forces 
a Inflict  losses  on  tha  aneny 
a Hold  critical  terrain 

a Create  conditions  which  will  permit  transition  to 
the  offensive.2 

In  addition  to  tha  heavy  Soviet  emphasis  on  the  offensive  directed 
toward  gaining  enemy  territory  and  destroying  enemy  forces  and  equipment, 
another  apparent  reason  for  avoiding  pasaivo  defensive  deployments  whenever 
possible  is  traceable  to  the  Soviet  desire  to  avoid  the  destructive  poten- 
tial of  nuclear  weapons.  Consequently,  as  in  the  offensive,  troop  disper- 
sal in  the  defensive  is  given  considerable  attention.  It  has,  for  example, 
been  declared  In  one  Soviet  work  on  tactics  that: 


An  important  trait  of  modern  defense  is  the  fur- 
thest dispersal  of  troops  both  along  the  front  and 
in  the  depth.  Application  of  dispersal  was  one 
of  the  first  methods  of  solving  the  problem  of 
the  preservation  of  manpower  ana  raising  the 
stability  of  defense  under  conditions  of  the  at- 
tackar  using  nuclear  weapons.  The  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed that,  as  nuclear  amnunition  of  less 


1 General  Lieutenant  P.  Varushin,  "Activity  of  the  Defense,’’  Voyennyy 
Vestnik,  No.  3,  p.  26  (March  1971). 

2 Reznichenko,  Taktika,  p.  319. 
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caliber  appear,  Cha  dagraa  of  dispersal  of  troops 
on  tbs  field  of  battle  will  increase.1 


The  new  nethoda  developed  for  defense  on  the  nuclear  battlefield 
are  designed  to  provide  emphasis  on  an  "active"  force  which  is  "stable"  and 
which  demonstrates  a high  degree  of  capability  in  antinuclear  and  antitank 
operations.  Maneuver  becomes  acre  important  to  the  defense  as  do  counter- 
attacks to  repel  tank  attacks  and  breakthroughs  in  depth  into  defensive 
positions.  The  Soviets  demonstrate  concern  for  thu  effectiveness  of  re- 
motely piloted  vehicles  and  give  priority  to  antiaircraft,  antimissile  and 
antiairboras  defense. 

Defense,  according  to  Soviet  tacticians,  will  no  longer  be  linear 
but  will  have  a character  of  all  around  360s  security  with  the  front  arbi- 
trarily identified  as  the  direction  from  which  the  enemy  launches  his  at- 
tack. There  will  be  dispersion  of  forces  in  depth  as  wall  as  laterally. 
Fortifications  should  be  designed  to  shield  troops  from  nuclear  blast  and 
radiation  and  must  be  developed  over  very  brief  periods  of  time.  Defense 
against  nuclear  attack  also  will  be  achieved  through  canouflage  and  decep- 
tion and  intelligent  use  of  the  cover  of  darkness. 

In  studying  Soviet  defensive  doctrine  there  appears  to  be  equally 
as  ouch  to  learn  of  how  the  Soviets  anticipate  they  will  conduct  offensive 
operations  in  a nuclear  environment.  There  is  the  great  emphasis,  for  ex- 
ample, on  defending  against  blitskrieg-style  attack  with  deep  penetrations 
by  armor  and  airborne  forces.  There  may  be  sons  distinction  between  the 
U.S.  concepta  of  airborne  operations  and  those  of  the  Soviets.  U.S.  forces 


1 Ibid.,  p.  326. 
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are  light  on  airborne  (i.e.,  paradrop)  divisions  vis-a-vis  tha  Soviets 
(at  a 1 to  7 ratio).  On  tha  other  hand,  tha  United  States  laye  more  atrasa 
on  airmobile  operations  by  heliborne  forces.1 

Nevertheless,  even  though  Soviet  defensive  tactics  seem  to  re- 
flect their  predilection  for  offensive  combat,  they  do  recognize  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  U.S.  force  structure.  Very  specifically  tha 
Soviets  single  out  "aerial  maneuver  of  troops"  with  helicopters  organic 
to  the  U.S.  army  as  being  significant. 

4.  The  Withdrawal 


The  Soviets  postulate  that  greater  reliance  may  be  placed  upon 
withdrawal  operations  in  contemporary  war  not  as  a consequence  of  a forced 
retreat  but  as  a deliberate  tactic  to  draw  an  eneny  into  a position  where 
he  is  vulnerable  to  a nuclear  strike  or  to  buy  time  to  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments. 


In  U.S.  tactical  doctrine,  withdrawal  operations  are  grouped  un- 
der an  overall  category  of  retrograde  operations  which  also  includes  delay- 
ing, retiring  and  relief  operations.  The  Soviets,  while  recognizing  that 
these  categories  reflect  doctrine  in  other  national  armies,  do  not  make 
the  same  categorical  distinctions.  While  withdrawal  operations  may  be 
initiated  for  any  number  of  purposes,  there  seems  to  be  a reluctance  to 
dignify  tha  tactic  by  analyzing  components  of  movements  to  tha  rear  in 
gr~at  detail.  There  is  emphasis,  however,  as  in  U.S.  doctrine,  that  with- 
drawals are  accomplished  only  upon  receipt  of  an  order  from  the  senior 


It  is  always  hazardous  to  make  relative  comparisons  for  forces  without 
a complete  analysis  of  all  the  factors  which  contribute  to  combat  effi- 
ciency, such  as  strength,  firapower,  mobility,  etc.  In  this  instance 
it  is  of  interest  that  U.S.  airborne  divisions  are  at  a 13,000-man 
strength  while  Soviet  airborne  divisions  are  manned  at  7,000.  NATO 
fields  5(-)  airborne  divisions  while  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  9(-) 
such  divisions.  Source:  The  Military  Balance  1974-1975  (The  Inter- 

national Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London,  1974). 
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ciwndar.  The  initial  ataga  of  withdrawal  la  alwaya  disengagement,  which 
la  judged  to  be  near  impossible  in  daylight  operations.  When  disengagement 
must  bo  executed  during  daylight  hours,  Soviet  forces  axe  trained  to  make 
maximum  use  of  smoke,  cover,  demonstrations,  concealment  and  deception.  The 
withdrawal  in  built-up  areas  is  facilitated  by  natural  conditions  of  cover 
and  concealment  and  the  characteristic  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  opposing  forces. 


Ill  SOVIET  COMBAT  TRAINING  FOR  URBAN  WARFARE 


This  chapter  la  divided  Into  three  major  aactiona  providing: 

• A discussion  of  the  Importance  the  Soviets  attach  to  field 
combat  training. 

e Illustrations  of  specific  Soviet  exercises  and  description  of 
exercise  courses  the  Soviets  have  contructed  for  urban  opera- 
tions. 

e A brief  sunsnation. 

A.  Soviet  Emphasis  on  Importance  of  Combat  Training 

Offensive  fighting  lr.  a large  city  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  types  of  troop  combat  activity  and  demands 
thorough  training. 1 

According  to  the  first  deputy  commander- in-chief  of  the  Soviet  Ground 
Forces,  the  attainment  of  success  in  a modern  combined-arms  battle  "will 
to  a considerable  extent  depend  on  tactically  knowledgeable,  bold,  and 
vigorous  operations  by  small  units— companies , platoons,  sections,  crews, 
and  teams."2  Such  a battle  Is  described  as  not  only  a confrontation  of 
material  forces,  but  also  a contest  of  brains  and  wills.  With  regard  to 
the  mental  factor,  one  candidate  of  pedagogical  science  has  noted  that 
"the  dependence  of  military  skill  on  mental  processes — thinking,  imagina- 
tion, attention,  memory,  etc.— increases  as  armies  are  supplied  with  more 
technical  equipment  and  the  weapons  and  fighting  itself  becomes  more  com- 
plicated."3 * 


1 Colonel  A.  Sidorchuk,  "Combat  Actions  of  Troops  in  the  Seizure  of  Large 
Cities,"  Voyenno-Istoricheakly  Zhurnal,  No.  10,  p.  27  (October  1971). 

2 General  Colonel  V.  Yakushin,  "To  a New  Stage  of  Combat  Skill,"  Znamenosets , 
No.  12,  p.  2 (December  1974). 

3 Lieutenant  Colonel  I.  Vydrin,  "Developing  Tactical  Thinking,"  Soviet 

Military  Review,  No.  6,  p.  25  (January  1971). 


Just  u important  for  success  is  the  will  of  the  soldier,  represented 
by  his  moral-political  sad  psychological  qualities.  As  defined  in  a journal 
of  the  Main  Political  Administration,  moral-political  qualities  are  those 
"qualities  of  Soviet  soldiers  which  express  their  conscientious  attitude 
towards  the  policies  of  the  State  and  Party  and  their  ability  to  proceed 
and  perform  in  the  interest  of  reliably  defending  the  socialist  homeland."1 
It  is  these  moral-political  qualities,  notes  one  training  guide  for  political 
workers,  which  form  "the  foundation  of  all  other  qualities  essential  to  a 
guardian  of  the  Fatherland."2  Psychological  qualities  Include  functional 
reliability  and  a steadfast  state  of  mind,  which  covers  the  ability  to 
concentrate  attention  for  a prolonged  period  of  time,  the  ability  to  accur- 
ately recall  something,  speed  of  reaction,  and  maintaining  self-control  in 
a dangerous  situation,  etc.  Soviet  writers  constantly  stress  that  these 
psychological  qualities  are  vitally  important  and  must  be  increased  through 
training.  As  one  source  stated: 


A soldier,  deeply  loyal  to  his  homeland,  but  not  possessing 
these  special  psychological  qualities,  can  lose  his  head 
in  battle,  yield  to  panic,  and  not  fulfill  the  combat  mission. 
Based  on  their  own  combat  experience,  participants  of  the  war 
know  how  it  was  difficult  originally  to  adapt  to  a combat 
situation  and  to  overcome  the  psychological  barrier  of  a 
sense  of  danger.  An  "experienced"  soldier  acts  confidently 
in  battle  not  because  he  is  indifferent  to  danger,  but  rather 
because  he  was  taught  "to  subordinate  passionate  reason." 

This  circumstance  evoked  a special  trend  in  the  education  of 
troops—psychologlcal  training. 3 


In  Soviet  military  literature,  moral-political  and  psychological 
training  is  quite  closely  tied  with  combat  training  in  the  field.  One 
military  writer  has  described  the  field  as  "that  laboratory,  where  military 
skill  is  polished”  and  has  observed  that  "here  the  unification  of  the 


1 Colonel  N.  Tabunov,  "V.I.  Lenin-the  Founder  of  the  Theory  of  Communist 
Education."  Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh  Sil,  No.  2,  p.  16  (January  1974). 

2 "Methodological  Recommendations,"  Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh  Sil.  No.  7. 
p.  24  (April  1974). 

3 Tabunov,  p.  16. 
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theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skills  acquired  at  the  various  objects 
of  training  takes  place  and  the  high  moral-combat  and  psychological  quali- 
ties of  soldiers  are  formed."1  Another  has  noted  that  field  coabat  training 
has  "an  appreciable  effect"  on  the  soldiers*  stability  because  "It  Is 
particularly  In  conditions  of  the  utmost  moral  and  physical  strain  that 
the  men's  character  becoasa  hardened,  their  will-power,  self-possession, 
fearlessness  and  staunchness  grow,  and  they  acquire  the  ability  to  act 
boldly  and  resolutely  in  tense  and  dangerous  situation  of  modern  battle."2 3 
In  even  greater  detail,  the  command  of  the  Central  Asian  Military  District 
has  explained  that: 


Moral-political  and  psychological  preparation  of  troops 
occupies  an  important  place  in  field  training  under  contem- 
porary conditions.  This  is  a complicated  and  lengthy  process 
of  education.  It  continues  the  full  length  of  military 
service,  but  field  exercises  and  tactical  trainings  offer  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  it.  Simulation  of  a nuclear 
strike,  driving  tanks  under  complex  mountain  conditions, 
rolling  over  personnel  with  tanks,  throwing  live  hand 
grenades,  attacking  after  mine,  shell,  and  bomb  explosions, 
while  simultaneously  firing  all  kinds  of  weapons  during  the 
day  and  night,  repulsing  air  raids,  and  dropping  airborne 
troops  by  parachute  or  landing  by  helicopter  in  the  rear  of 
the  "enemy"--this  is  far  from  a complete  list  of  conditions, 
which  help  form  the  high  moral-combat  qualities  in  troop 
personnel."* 


No  less  emphasis  is  attached  in  Soviet  literature  to  the  importance 
of  field  combat  training  for  the  acquisition  of  coabat  skills.  Field 
training  is  viewed  as  the  foundation  of  troop  combat  preparations.  For 
this  reason,  it  has  been  suggested  that  "students  should  be  put  in  condi- 
tions approximating  combat  as  much  as  possible. Within  this  field 


1 Major  A.  Raspopov,  "When  They  Forgot  About  Tactics,"  Voyennyy  Vestnik, 

No.  10,  p.  18  (October  1973).  ' ~ ” 

2 "As  in  Real  Battle,"  Soviet  Military  Review,  No.  1,  p.  21  (January  1975). 

3 General  of  the  Army  N.  Lyashchenko,  "Field  Training  of  Troops  Is  the  Focus  of 
Attention,"  Kommnist  Vooruzhennykh  Sll,  No.  19,  pp.  41-42  (October  1974). 

" Colonel  I.  Sevryukov,  "To  Successfully  Create  a Target  Layout," 

Voyennyy  Vestnik,  No.  10,  p.  38  (October  1971). 
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c raining,  note  Soviet  authors,  the  basic  principle  to  be  applied  is: 
"Teach  troops  that  which  la  necessary  in  war."1  Sunning  the  point, 
the  deputy  chief  of  the  adainistration  of  conbat  training  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Military  District  has  claimed  that  field  training  auet  play  an 
iaportant  role. 


As  is  known,  field  training  is  the  foundation  of  high 
coabat  readiness  of  troops.  Only  in  the  field  can  the 
entire  arsenal  of  weapons  of  fighting  a powerful,  well- 
arasd  eneay  be  aastered.  And  thus  one  of  the  principles 
of  training  says:  teach  troops  that  which  is  necessary 

in  war;  then  it  is  natural  that  field  exercises  and 
training  lessons  occupy  an  iaportant  place  In  the  coabat 
training  of  units  and  subunits  of  our  district.2 


Furtheraore,  a March  1975  article  in  a military  newspaper  states  that 
greater  attention  and  Increased  tine  is  being  devoted  to  the  tactical 
training  of  officers,  especially  by  means  of  field  exercises.  According 
to  the  article: 


In  past  years  in  the  training  prograas  of  military 
schools,  the  proportion  of  tactical  training  has  notice- 
ably increased.  This  is  a gratifying  fact.  Training 
sections  have  begun  to  plan  field  exercises  more  pre- 
cisely and  to  use  the  facilities  of  training  centers 
better  and  more  fully.  Tactical  training  departments 
are  also  displaying  more  thought  and  creativity  in 
organizing  lessons.  Great  attention  is  given  to  per- 
fecting the  methodological  skills  of  the  instructors. 

The  content  and  quality  of  lectures  on  tactics  have 
improved.3 


1 "To  Utilize  the  Training-Material  Base  Skillfully,"  Voy ennyy  Ves tnik . 
Ho.  12,  p.  2 (Deceober  1971).  See  also  Colonel  V.  Yegorov,  "In  the 
Interests  of  Tactics,"  Voyennyy  Veatnlk.  No.  10,  p.  11  (October  1974). 

2 General  Major  A.  Kozlov,  "As  Contemporary  Battle  Demands,"  Znanenoaeta . 
No.  10,  p.  2 (October  1974). 

3 Krasnaya  Zvezda  (25  March  1975). 
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Soviet  Urban  Warfare  Training 


In  order  to  approximate  urban  combat  condltlona  aa  closely  aa  possible, 
the  Soviet  Araed  Forces  have  developed  training  nock-ups  which  sinulate 
situations  encountered  in  fighting  in  a built-up  area.  Baaed  upon  Soviet 
descriptions  in  open  source  literature,  these  training  fields  range  from 
the  simple  to  the  very  complex.  On  the  less  complicated  fields,  short 
exercises  are  conducted  which  familiarize  the  troops  with  many  diverse 
and  basic  tactical  techniques.  On  the  more  elaborate  fields,  protracted 
exercises  are  conducted  which  acquaint  troops  with  more  difficult  proce- 
dures and  missions  requiring  the  coordination  of  several  service  arms. 
Utilizing  recent  Soviet  open-literature  military  journals,  this  section  will 
summarize  several  Soviet  descriptions  of  training  facilities. 

1.  Training  Field  No.  1 

Describing  various  sectors  of  a training  field  in  the  Transcarpa- 
thian  Military  District,  an  article  in  a Soviet  military  journal  states: 

A model  of  a populated  point  of  a city  type  with 
a center  of  resistance  in  its  dimensions  500  meters 
long  and  300  meters  deep,  in  which  exercises  with 
platoona,  companies,  and  batteries  can  be  conducted, 
has  been  created.1 

The  same  article  goes  on  to  describe  other  sectors  of  the  training  field 
which  are  used  for  tank,  low-flying  target,  nuclear  weapon,  and  chemical 
weapon  training. 

2.  Training  Field  No.  2 

One  unit  in  the  Moscow  Military  District  is  credited  with  having 
constructed  a training  field,2  which  is  aimed  basically  at  working  out 


1 "To  Utilize  the  Training-Material  Base  Skillfully,"  Voyennvy  Vestnik, 
No.  12,  p.  4 (December  1971). 

2 Colonel  I.  Afcinsov,  "In  Order  to  Attack  in  a City  More  Successfully," 
Voyennyy  Vestnik,  No.  6,  pp.  101-103  (June  1970) . 
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problem  related  to  protection  against  Incendiary  devices.  The  field  is 
40  eeters  by  200  neters.  According  to  the  Soviet  description,  the  field 
contains,  inter  alia,  seven  obstacles  of  the  type  "which  are  nost  fre- 
quently encountered  during  fighting  on  streets  of  cities." 


* DIAGRAM  0?  THE  ASSAULT  FIRE  STRIP 


Point  1 is  a full  trench  profile,  which  serves  as  the  starting 
point  for  an  infantry  squad.  Point  2 is  a brick  corridor,  which  is  6 
aeters  long,  2 meters  high,  and  70  centimeters  wide  and  has  a 135°  angle 
in  its  center.  The  corridor  is  designed  to  simulate  an  underground  corri- 
dor or  a narrow  passage  between  buildings.  Point  3 is  a shell  crater,  2 
■eters  wide  at  the  top  and  90  centimeters  deep.  Point  4 is  a partially 
burned  bridge,  6 meters  long  and  4 meters  wide.  Point  5 is  a damaged 
building.  According  to  the  Soviet  description  of  the  building: 


The  frame  of  it  is  welded  out  of  rod  iron  or  pipe, 
the  front  and  back  walls  are  made  of  brick,  the 
roof  is  iron  or  tin-plated.  On  the  right  and  left 
walls  are  fastened  four  U-shaped  metal  corners, 
which  are  evenly  distributed  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  house,  with  two  on  the  inside  and  tvo  on  the 
outside.  The  dimensions  of  the  house  are:  width, 

3 meters;  height,  2.5  meters;  and  length,  6 meters.1 


1 Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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Point  6 la  • brick  fence,  70  centimeters  high  end  5 aetere  vide. 
This  le  followed  by  a ditch,  40  centimeters  long  end  30  centimeters  deep. 

I 

Point  7 le  e slmulsted  mine  field,  20  meters  by  25  meters.  Point 
8 Is  e finel  trench.  Point  9 Is  e target  setup  for  hand  grenade 
throwing. 


Electric  csbles  have  been  laid  In  the  field  90  that  explosions 
and  firing  can  be  simulated  and  targets  can  be  lifted. 

One  hour  is  allotted  for  training  on  the  field. 

3.  Tra Inina  Field  No.  3 

At  the  Kalingrad  Higher  Command  Military-Engineering  School  imenl 
A. A.  Zhdanov,  a special  field  for  sapper-reconnaissance  training,  "which 
has  the  most  characteristic  objectives  of  engineer  reconnaissance,"  has 
been  established.  The  field  is  divided  into  three  sectors.  The  first 
sector  is  for  reconnaissance  of  obstacles  and  their  breaching  In  the  course 
of  an  offensive.  The  second  sector  has  zones  of  heavy  destruction,  blockages. 


Sector  1 


Sector  2 


Sector  3 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  V.  Makurov,  "Strip  for  Training  of  Sapper-Engineers," 
Voyennyy  Vestnlk.  No.  12,  pp.  83-85  (December  1972). 
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contaminated  areas,  and  mined  obstacles.  The  third  sector  contains  the 
most  frequent  engineer  reconnaissance  objectives  in  populated  points  and 
objectives  for  destruction  in  the  enemy ’ s rear  ares. 

Sector  3 is  described  as  having  the  following: 

20.  Wall  of  a demolished  building 

21.  A telephone  pole 

22.  A mined  entrance  to  a building 

23.  A destroyed  house 

24.  A drain  pipe 

25.  A flue 

26.  A railway  point 

27.  A wooden  (stone)  fence 

28.  A rope  suspension 

According  to  the  author  of  the  article,  primary  attention  is 
focused  in  the  third  sector  on  "methods  of  breaching  various  obstacles 
and  reconnolterlng  and  disarming  booby  traps.”1  Squads  rotate  on  the 
three  sectors  during  a three-hour  exercise. 

4.  Training  Field  Ho.  4 

At  the  Leningrad  Higher  Combined-Arms  Cosnand  School,2  a tactical 
training  field  for  the  training  of  future  officers  has  been  built.  The 
field,  pictured  below,  is  described  as  being  two  kilometers  in  depth. 


2 


Colonel  L.  Tsarikov, 


"The  Psychological  Preparation  of  Future  Officers," 
12,  pp.  55-59  (December  1972). 
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According  to  the  article,  the  field  has  the  following  facilities  (as 
nuabered  in  the  original  drawing)! 


1.  Craters 

2.  Short  picket  wire  obstacle 

3.  Collapsed  brick  wall 

4.  Pillbox 

5.  Collapsed  building  fortified  for  defense 

6.  Mockup  of  a single-story  brick  building 

7.  Underground  shelter  with  entrance  hatch 

8.  Obstacles 

9.  A maze  of  underground  structures  terminating  in  two  manholes, 
with  a fire  simulator,  and  full-length  targets  in  each  corner. 

10.  A tank  in  an  entrenchment  and  a sector  of  controlled  landmines 

11.  A command  post  set  up  in  a demolished  building 

12.  A firing  position  for  a mortar  subunit 

13.  Mockup  of  a two-story  building  with  a collapsed  first-floor 
wall;  interior  contains  a loudspeaker  and  fire  simulator 

14.  Mockup  of  a two-story  building  fortified  for  defense 

In  addition  to  illustrating  the  layout  of  the  training  field,  a 
specific  exercise  on  the  field  is  described.  Among  other  tasks,  the  troops 
are  required  to  assault  the  buildings,  pass  through  a maze  of  underground 
structures,  cross  between  upper  stories  of  the  buildings,  and  endure  simu- 
lated shellbursts,  shouts,  and  comnands  in  foreign  languages. 

5.  Training  Field  No.  5 

A recent  article  in  a Soviet  military  journal  points  out  that 
similar  tactical  training  fields  have  been  erected  in  several  units  of 
the  Transcarpathlan,  Leningrad,  and  Moscow  Military  Districts  and  at  the 
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Military  imeni  the  RSFSR  Supreaa  Soviet.1  The  fields  are  described  as 
2 kilometers  wide  and  4 kilometers  deep.  The  author  notes  that  the  fields 
are  constructed  to  permit  activities  at  any  time  of  the  year,  day  or  night, 
with  or  without  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  coordinating 
several  subunits. 


7.  Sector  of  buildings  of  n populated 
point  of  a city  type  with  an  aojacent 
settlement  of  a rural  type  for  teach- 
ing the  organization  and  conduct  of 
offensive  and  defensive  fighting  in 
a city. 

5.  Complex  of  elements  for  psychological 
training  intended  for  teaching  activi- 
ties at  high  altitudes  and  under  condi- 
tions of  the  enemy's  use  of  incendiary 
devices. 


1 Colonel  V.  Kalikhovich,  "The  Tactical  Training  Field,"  Voyennyy  Vestnlk, 
No.  11,  pp.  48-51  (November  1974). 
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With  regard  to  urban  combat,  Points  5 and  7 are  aost  important.  As 
depicted  in  the  Soviet  droving.  Point  5 includes  several  aockupa  of  buildings, 
wherein  incendiary  devices  can  be  simulated.  Point  7 is  more  complicated; 
it  contains  building  found  in  rural  and  urban  settings,  as  well  as  open 
areas  between  buildings  and  diverse  types  of  intersecting  streets. 

6.  Training  Field  No.  6 


In  1971,  a Soviet  general  officer  published  in  a military  journal 
an  outline  for  a training  field  and  a plan  for  "the  advance  by  a reinforced 
■otorized-rlfle  company  in  a town.”  While  the  wording  of  the  article  leads 
this  writer  to  have  doubts  on  the  existence  of  the  training  field,  the 
Article  is  summarized  here  for  its  hypothetical  importance.1  According  to 
the  Soviet  author,  the  training  field  should  Include  a mockup  of  a town, 

500  meters  wide  and  300  meters  deep.  He  also  elaborated  in  detail  a 
field  exercise  for  a motorized-rifle  company,  a tank  platoon  (three  tanks), 
and  a sapper  squad.  The  two-hour  exercise  is  broken  down  according  to  the 
following  training  issues  and  time  allotments. 


Issue 


Organization  of  fighting  in  the  city 

Conducting  fighting  on  the  approaches 
to  the  buildings 

Storming  and  capture  of  buildings 

Conducting  fighting  for  capturing  an  open 
space  and  the  buildings  behind  it 

Critique  of  the  lesson 


Time 

15  mim.-es 

20  minutes 
30  minutes 

25  minutes 
10  minutes 


1 General  Major  N.  Sergeyev,  "The  Tactical  Training  Field,"  Voyennyy 
Vestnik,  No.  7,  pp.  41-48  (July  1971). 
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7.  Training  Field  No.  7 


In  1970,  an  article  by  a Soviet  general  officer  presented  a de- 
tailed description  of  a protracted  exercise  on  the  topic  "Offensive  of  a 
motorized-rifle  battalion  in  a populated  point  and  the  capture  and  rein- 
forceaent  of  advantageo^  zone."1  Lasting  a total  of  six  hours,  the  exercise 
was  co  be  held  at  a training  center,  the  exact  location  of  which  was  not 
given.  The  plan  specified  for  the  battalion  to  be  reinforced  by  tank 
companies,  artillery  battalions,  and  sappers.  The  enemy  was  simulated  by 
a motorized-rifle  platoon  on  armored  personnel  carriers  with  three  tanks 
and  one  rotor  trench  digger. 

The  exercise  plan  delineates  four  separate  operations,  with  the 
specific  time  allotted  for  each  operation:2 

s Attack  of  the  enemy  and  taking  buildings  on  the  outskirts 

of  the  populated  point  (one-story  buildings),  8:30-10:00 

- Moving  to  the  buildings  muter  the  cover  fire  of 
artillery  and  tanks, 

- Exit  from  captured  buildings  and  continuation  of 
attacks. 

s Conducting  street  fighting,  10:00-11:30 

- Techniques  for  attacking  along  main  streets  and 
through  parks,  gardens,  and  yards, 

- Overcoming  barriers,  obstacles,  and  ruins,  and 

- Circling  and  blockading  individual  buildings. 

s Attack  on  buildings  in  the  center  of  a populated  point  and 

fighting  inside  of  them,  11:30-13:00 

- Moving  to  buildings  from  the  front  and  flanks  under 
the  cover  fire  of  artillery  and  tanks, 

- Waging  battle  by  the  assault  group,  and 

- Fighting  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors. 


1 General  Major  of  Tank  Troops  A.  Zyryanov,  "Offensive  of  a Battalion 

in  a Populated  Point,"  Voyennyy  Vestnik,  No.  6,  pp.  18-24  (June  1970). 

2 Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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• Rainforcing  captured  buildings  and  repulsing  a counterattack 
of  the  eoeay,  13:00-14:00 

- Selecting  and  occupying  positions  for  fire  weapons  in 
buildings  end  around  then, 

- Setting  mined  fields,  and 

- Repulsing  a counterattack  by  the  tanka  and  Infantry 
of  the  enemy. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  author  gives  a detailed 
account  of  the  activities  and  techniques  implemented  during  each  phase  of 
the  exercise  by  the  Infantry  singly  and  in  coordination  with  the  other 


Training  Field  No.  8 


A similar,  though  soaewhat  less  elaborate,  plan  for  an  exercise 
on  the  theme  "Combat  of  a motorized-rifle  platoon  in  a city"  was  published 
in  a Soviet  military  journal  in  1969. 1 Unlike  the  previous  plan  which  con- 
cerned a multi-block  area,  this  plan  concentrates  more  closely  on  the 
approaches  to  and  inside  of  individual  buildings.  Devised  for  three 
hours,  the  exercise  is  divided  into  three  phases: 
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- Line  of  departure  lesson, 

- Suppression  of  enemy  fire  weapons 

in  the  building  and  on  the  flanks,  and 

- Attack  and  fight  for  securing  the 
first  floor. 

Destruction  of  the  enemy  in  the  building, 
1 hour  and  50  minutes 

- Clearing  the  first  floor, 

- Intensification  of  efforts  to  clear 

the  building,  and 

- Consolidation  of  captured  objective. 
Critique  of  the  exercise,  10  minutes. 


Colonel  A.  Romanenko,  "Combat  of  a Motorized-Rifle  Platoon  in  a City," 
Voyennyy  Vestnik.  No.  12,  pp.  40-44  (December  1969). 


In  addition  to  an  enumeration  of  specific  equipment  required  for 
such  an  exercise,  the  author  describes  In  depth  the  tactical  methods  employed 
in  scaling  buildings,  moving  along  rooftops,  assaulting  a three-story 
building,  and  seizing  individual  rooms  within  the  building.  An  especially 
luteresting  passage  gives  a recommendation  for  the  type  of  structure  to  be 
constructed  in  order  to  carry  out  exercises  on  approaching  and  fighting 
within  a building. 


The  approach  to  a building  and  the  destruction  of  an 
enemy  in  staircases,  in  garrets,  and  In  basements  Is 
very  difficult.  These  methods  must,  therefore,  be 
worked  out  and  first  of  all  with  the  platoon  (squad) 
in  tactical  lessons.  This  can  be  done  cn  an  especially 
equipped  tactical  field,  where  there  are  mockups  of 
multistoried  buildings.  One  of  the  floors  should  be 
equipped  with  s corridor  arrangement  of  rooms,  and  the 
remaining  floors,  with  Individual  entrances  and  stair- 
cases. It  should  also  be  provided  with  a basement. 

It  is  advisable  to  build  n stone  fence  in  front  of  the 
house.  A neighboring  building  should  be  designated  by 
a voodzn  mockup  (of  one  wall).  For  an  entrance  into  the 
building.  Instead  of  windows  and  doors,  breaches  in 
the  walls  of  the  ground  floor  are  used;  and  for 
passage  from  one  floor  to  another,  breaches  in  the 
ceilings  are  used.  It  is  recommended  to  destroy  a 
separate  section  of  the  staircase  and  to  barricade 
a part.  In  some  windows  and  door  openings  are  to  be 
built  loop-holes  and  embrasures  for  machineguns, 
automatic  weapons,  and  other  kinds  of  light  weapons; 
in  separate  open  windows  are  to  be  mounted  anti- 
grenade nets.  Between  buildings  should  be  built 
trenches  and  communication  trenches.  For  designation 
as  enemy  activity,  targets,  part  of  which  are  con- 
trollable and  witu  firing  simulators,  are  used.1 


C.  Summary 

The  Soviets  emphasize  the  importance  of  preparing  the  soldier  morally, 
politically  and  psychologically  as  well  as  in  tactical  technical  proficiency 
irrespective  of  the  nature  of  combat.  Field  training  is  considered  to  be 


1 Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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the  foundation  of  troop  combat  preparatlona.  The  Soviets  describe  a number 
of  training  facilities  devoted  to  techniques  of  urban  combat  a few  of  which 
are  described  here.  In  general,  the  facilities  and  training  routines  appear 
to  be  similar  to  those  developed  within  the  U.S.  forces.  Training  field 
nuafcer  4,  described  in  these  pages,  is  a particularly  elaborate  course  over 
two  kilometers  in  depth  including  a nusfcer  of  single  and  multistory 
buildings,  underground  passages  and  extensive  rubble. 

The  research  conducted  for  this  study  has  uncovered  a significant 
amount  of  information  on  Soviet  urban  warfare  training.  The  findings  con- 
firm other  indications  that  this  form  of  tactical  operations  has  a high 
Soviet  priority  not  only  in  doctrine  but  in  training  as  well.  There  is 
insufficient  information  available  in  open  literature  to  make  a detailed 
coop arts on  of  emphasis  and  frequency  between  urban  and  other  forms  of 
tactics!  however,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  Soviet  serious  concern  for 
urban  warfare. 


IV  SOVIET  TACTICAL  DOCTRINE  FOR  URBAN  WARFARE 


Thin  chapter  provided  a description  of  tho  roles  of  several  arms 
of  the  Soviet  services  in  urban  warfare.  The  list  does  not  correspond 
to  the  categories  of  combat  arms  in  either  the  USSR  or  U.S.  armed  forces 
but  rather  to  the  general  groupings  of  guidelines  found  in  Soviet 
literature.  Therefore,  the  following  list  does  not  replicate  the 
division  of  Soviet  forces  but  it  is  representative  of  the  categories 
Soviet  authors  cite  as  being  significant  to  urban  tactical  operations. 
There  are  also  general  guidelines  which  apply  to  all  services  and  cannot 
be  identified  exclusively  with  merely  one  or  several  service  categories 
and  are  therefore  listed  under  the  title  "Ccneral  Application.''  We 
will  consider  guidelines  for: 

General  Application 

* 

The  Infantryman 
The  Engineer 

The  Chemical/Radiological  Specialist 
The  Logistician 
The  Artilleryman 

The  Employment  of  Aviation  and  Antiaircraft  Forces 
The  Armor  and  Antitank  Forces 
Signal  Communications 
Reconnaissance  Forces 


* 

Includes  airborne  and  helicopterbome  forces. 
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In  che  following  paragraphs  guidelines  ere  developed  from  a ,j 

nuaber  of  diverse  Soviet  sources.  In  many  cases  Che  guidelines  apply  jj 

equally  co  che  tank  conaander,  Che  batCery  coanander  or  infantryman.  |j 

In  such  cases,  to  facilitate  each  section  standing  on  its  own,  the  ] 

guideline  is  identified  with  a separate  arm  wherever  possible.  Tn  j 

soae  few  cases  the  guidelines  cited  were  not  provided  in  the  context  j 

of  urban  warfare  in  the  original  Russian  text  but  are  listed  here 
because  they  are  universal  in  application  and  are  particularly  relevant. 

Footnotes  refer  to  references  found  in  the  last  pages  of  this  chapter.  j 

i 

1.  Soviet  Guidelines  of  General  Application  in  Urban  Warfare 

These  guidelines  of  general  application  to  the  Soviet  soldier  j 

arc  divided  into  four  categories:  j 

I j 

j! 

Conduct  of  the  Attack  and  Defense  jj 

1 I 

i ; 

Task  Organization  , 

Water  Obstacles 

Night  Operations 

The  guidelines  stress  that  in  the  attack,  when  Soviet  forces  are 
confronted  with  a town  or  city  which  cannot  be  bypassed,  it  is  preferable 
that  the  city  be  taken  under  siege  and  that  direct  assault  should  be 
avoided.  When  assault  of  the  city  is  required  it  is  preferable  to 

attack  it  from  the  inarch  or  move  to  capitalize  on  the  speed  and  momentum  i 

of  assault  forces  to  carry  them  through  the  built  up  area  as  rapidly 

as  possible.  The  guidelines  acknowledge  that  the  conduct  of  attack 

and  defense  of  cities  will  change  with  many  variable  conditions  and 

that  the  difference  between  nuclear  and  conventional  combat  is  substantial. 

However,  there  is  little  elaboration  found  on  this  theme  of  disparity 

■ 

in  various  operations  and  little  evidence  of  detailed  planning  or 
training  for  the  conduct  of  operations  in  an  urban  nuclear  environment. 
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Thera  is  emphasis  "non  Cha  singular  nature  of  urban  warfare  and 
the  varying  conditions  which  requires  task,  organizing  of  units  for  the 
mission  and  conditions  of  combat.  Water  obstacles  and  night  combat  in 
cities  were  subjects  which  ware  found  to  be  sufficiently  important  to 

warrant  separate  treatment.  The  emphasis  on  night  operations  is 

* 

consistent  with  Soviet  writings  on  other  forms  of  combat  and  reinforces 
the  Impression  that  Soviet  tacticians  are  convlncud  of  the  necessity 
for  operating  during  all  conditions  of  visibility  and  on  twenty-four 
hour  cycles  In  both  attack  and  defense. 

a.  Conduct  of  the  Attack  and  Defense 


Of  course,  It  is  most  advantageous  to  envelop,  surround, 
and  blo.kade  the  enemy.  However  this  is  not  always 
possible  and  podrazdelenlya**  will  have  to  resort  to 
assaulting  cities  from  the  move.  In  this  instance, 
according  to  the  decision  by  the  senior  commander, 
assault  detachments  may  be  created  which  prepare  for 
carrying  out  the  mission  ahead  of  time.  (’) 

If  the  enemy  offers  weak  resistance  the  tank-borne 
motorized  infantrymen  approach  the  moat  Important 
objectives  at  high  speed  and  capture  them  on  tha 
move . ( 1 ) 

The  attackers  capture  a town  by  a surprise  attack  on 
the  move  or  by  the  method  of  planned  preparation.  An 
attack  on  the  move  can  be  successful  if  the  attackers 
inflict  a decisive  defeat  on  the  enemy,  destroying 
his  manpower  and  materiel,  and  thus  prevent  him  from 
organizing  defences.  C1) 

in  present-day  combined  arms  combat  seizing  a city  or 
a part  of  it  is  accomplished,  as  a rule,  by  attack  fro,*i 
the  march  or  following  envelopment  of  it.  In  those 
cases  when  this  is  impossible  due  to  the  situation, 
troops  will  revert  to  the  attack  front  a position  of 
direct  contact  with  the  enemy  and  conduct  the  attack 
simultaneously  along  different  avenues  of  approach 
(or  the  city  may  be  taken  by  storm).  (3  p.  13) 


See,  for  example,  Major  L.  Chyzankov,  "Chevez  Vcdnuiu  Peregrady  Noch'iu" 
(Across  Water  Obstacles  at  Sight),  Voennvl  Vestnlk,  June  1971. 

** 

A submit. 
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Am  a rule,  on  attack  for  tha  purpose  of  seizing  a city 
froa  a position  of  direct  contact  with  tha  enemy  la  used 
if  an  attack  froa  tha  aarch  has  failed.  In  this  case 
advance  cheat **  or  podratdalaniye.  on  approaching  the 
city,  blockade  it  froa  several  different  directions 
and  by  swift  end  decisive  action  seize  the  aost  lap or t ant 
objectives  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  thereby  supporting 
the  approach  and  formation  of  the  main  forces  for  the 
attack.  (*  p.  14) 

If  an  attack  on  the  move  has  not  been  a success,  the 
town  is  captured  froa  a position  of  close  contact  with 
the  eneay.  The  advanced  subunits  block  the  town  froa 
several  directions.  By  vigorous  and  resolute  actions 
they  seize  the  most  Important  objectives  on  the  outskirts 
and  ensure  the  approach  and  creation  of  the  necessary 
groupings  of  manpower  and  equipment  for  an  advance,  (*) 

By  vigorous  and  resolute  actions  through  gaps  in  the 
enemy  defences,  advanced  detachments,  usually  comprising 
a reinforced  motorized  infantry  battalion,  (in  the 
attack)  capture  important  objectives  and  main  thoroughfares 
on  the  move  and  hold  them  till  the  arrival  of  the  main 
forces.  The  latter,  avoiding  protracted  fighting  on 
the  approaches  to  the  town,  exploit  the  success  of  the 
advanced  subunits,  envelop  any  stubbornly  resisting 
strongpoints  and  defence  centres,  isolating  them  one 
from  another.  Then,  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  possibility 
to  manoeuvre  and  withdraw  to  the  heart  of  the  town  or 
outside  its  bounds,  they  destroy  him  and  capture  the 
assigned  area  of  the  town,  (l) 

In  those  cases  when  a city  is  strongly  fortified  and 
attempts  to  seize  it  from  the  march  fail,  seizing  the 
city  is  done  by  night  or  daytime  assault  with  a simul- 
taneous attack  on  the  flanks  and  rear  from  a position 
of  direct  contact  with  the  enemy.  Under  these  conditions 
for  the  purpose  of  attack  or  assault  attacking  troops 
surround  the  city,  seize  salients  along  the  edge,  and 
occupy  an  initial  position  for  attacking  immediately 
in  front  of  the  forward  edge  of  the  defensive  position 
in  the  city.  (3  pp.  42-43) 

An  attack  in  a town  is  carried  out  without  interruption 
until  the  opposite  outskirts  are  reached  or  a link-up 
with  own  troops  advancing  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
effected.  (*) 


A unit. 
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As  a rule,  a coabat  mission  in  a city  was  organised 
less  deeply  than  under  ordinary  conditions.  (l7  p.  123) 

The  main  method  of  attack  under  conditions  where  nuclear 
weapons  are  employed  la  attack  from  the  march.  ( 5 p.  8) 

The  conditions  under  which  an  attack  is  organized  and 
conducted  for  the  purpoee  of  seizing  a city  or  part  of 
it  differ  significantly  from  ordinary  field  conditions. 

In  both  cases  the  nature  of  the  action  depends  upon 
whether  nuclear  weapons  or  only  conventional  weapons 
are  used.  (5  p.  8) 

In  organizing  for  combat,  podrazdelenlye  commanders 
carefully  study  the  city  on  large-scale  maps  (or  city 
maps),  number  blocks  and  individual  objectives,  analyze 
information  on  the  character  of  enemy  defenses  and 
his  fire  system,  and  plot  this  on  working  asps.  (') 

The  following  are  necessary  conditions  for  achieving 
success  in  an  attack:  thorough  and  concealed  preparation 

of  podrazdelenlye  or  assault  groups  to  seize  strongpoints 
located  on  the  edge  of  the  city;  sudden  and  decisive 
action  of  podrazdelenlye  in  seizing  them  and  swift 
development  of  the  attack  deep  within  the  city;  and 
rapid  exploitation  of  the  results  of  strikes  delivered 
on  decision  of  senior  commanders  and  capable  employment 
of  weapons  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  podrazdelenlye 
commanders.  (J  p.  43) 

The  advance  must  be  uninterrupted.  Having  captured 
one  objective  subunits  attack  the  next  applying  various 
methods  of  action:  storm,  turning  movement,  blocking.  (*) 

For  the  purpose  of  seizing  a city  by  attack  from  a 
march  or  encircling  it  podrazdelenlye  may  move  out  from 
an  assembly  area.  In  this  case  organization  for  combat 
is  completed  while  podrazdelenlye  are  in  the  area.  (3  p.  14) 

Preparatory  fires  for  the  attack  are  delivered  at  the 
designated  time.  During  this  period  sapper  podrazdelenlye, 
under  the  cover  of  fire  from  artillery,  mortars,  tanks, 
and  guns  designated  for  firing  by  direct  lay  and  also 
fire  of  notorized  rifle  podrazdelenlye , lay  passages  In 
enemy  obstacles.  However,  in  the  interests  of  achieving 
suddenness  of  attack  there  may  be  no  preparatory  fires 
and  thi3  is  characteristic  of  a night  attack.  In  this 
case  artillery  will  deliver  fire  for  affect  at  the 
start  of  the  attack.  (3  p.  43) 
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An  attack  of  tho  FEBA  is  carried  out  simultaneously 
by  reinforced  a ub unite  of  the  firat  achalona  at  the 
exactly  appointed  tlaa.  C1) 

Raving  captured  the  strong  points  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  subunits  advance  along  the  streets  from 
one  objective  to  another  using  gardens,  yards,  breaches 
in  walls  and  underground  structures,  systeaatlcally 
destroy  the  ene^r,  giving  each  other  fire  support,  and 
penetrate  into  the  depth.  (*) 

To  approach  the  flanks  and  the  rear  of  the  next  objective 
use  is  aade  of  gaps  in  the  eneay  defence  and  dead 
ground:  gaps  in  the  walls  of  buildings,  yards,  gardens, 

roofs  and  underground  passages.  (l) 

At  the  signal  for  the  attack  or  assault  notorized  rifle 
pod razdc lenly e , under  cover  of  fire  and  sacks,  will 
cross  obstacles  using  the  passages  which  have  been  laid, 
reach  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  eneay  which  are 
uider  attack,  and  enter  thea  and  destroy  the  eneay.  At 
is  time  the  fire  from  artillery,  tanks,  and  guns 
designated  for  fire  by  direct  lay,  which  is  delivered 
over  the  heads  and  froa  the  flanks  of  attaching 
podraadeloniye.  Is  intensified. 

When  the  attacking  podrazdelenlye  approach  the  buildings 
artillery  pieces  and  aachinngunt  shift  fire  to  the  upper 
stories  and  attics,  to  adjacent  buildings,  and  to  the 
gaps  between  thea.  (5  p.  43) 

In  one  case  a atrongpoint  might  be  seized  by  assault 
and  in  another  it  might  be  advantageous  to  bypass  it 
after  blockading  the  defending  enemy.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  advisable  to  wipe  out  the  garrison  of  a 
atrongpoint  by  demoli’Mng  it  or  Betting  fire  to 
it.  (rp.  41) 

When  preparing  to  assault  a block,  the  commander  of 
the  battalion  pointed  out  the  house,  which  were  to  be 
-eized  first  of  all  and  were  to  be  used  then  as  a 
. v.eh.  ad  for  taking  the  entire  block.  Usually,  this 
•u.  t building,  the  approaches  to  which  were  least 
s i1  ji -ted  to  the  flank  fire  of  the  enemy.  (>4  p.  27) 
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Motorized  rifle  podrezdeleniye.  on  approaching  a 
structure,  block  armored  turrets  and  cover  embrasures 
with  bags  filled  with  dirt.  They  occupy  positions  in 
front  and  to  the  sides  of  a structure  in  order  to  destroy 
the  enemy  in  case  he  leaves  a building,  prevent  the 
approach  of  eneay  reserves  from  the  rear,  and  repulse 
his  counterattacks.  (*  p.  44) 

With  successful  development  of  the  attack  of  our  troops 
advance  podrezdeleniye  relentlessly  pursue  the  :et routing 
eneay,  prevent  an  organized  exit  from  the  city,  and, 
delivering  simultaneous  blows  from  different  directions 
and  using  the  gaps  between  his  combat  formations,  break 
into  the  city,  seize  important  objectives  in  it,  and 
develop  the  attack  in  depth,  supporting  rapid  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  main  forces.  (5  p.  13) 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  combat  order  was  received.  From 
it  1 understood  that  our  assault  group,  including  a 
motorized-rifle  platoon,  a tank,  a detachment  of  sappers 
and  chemical  scouts  attack  along  the  highway.  Its  task: 
in  coordination  with  the  neighboring  assault  group  to 
seize  an  adjacent  block  of  homes  and  factories.  Subse- 
quently, to  advance  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  populated 
point.  An  artillery  battery  supports  the  assault  group. 

The  commander  of  the  assault  group  to  seize  an  adjacent 
block  of  homes  and  factories.  Subsequently,  to  advance 
to  the  opposite  aide  of  the  populated  point.  An  artillery 
battery  supports  the  assault  group. 

The  comounder  of  the  assault  group  ordered  me  in  the 
period  of  fire  preparation,  together  with  the  neighboring 
crew,  to  destroy  the  enemy  tank  in  the  trench  at  the 
corner  of  building  No.  2 and  to  crush  the  gun  at  the 
corner  of  building  No.  1.  Then,  to  attack  along  the 
street . 

At  the  appointed  time,  blew  up  green  rockets.  Rolls  of 
artillery  cannonade  shook  the  air.  The  outskirts  of  the 
populated  point  was  covered  with  the  smoke  of  explosions. 

The  sappers  pushed  ahead  and  under  the  cover  of  artillery 
fire  gaps  in  the  mine  fields. 

We  also  pushed  our  tank  into  position  for  firing  by 
direct  lay.  1 ordered  Private  V.  Gomez  to  open  fire, 
when  had  lifted  the  smoke  of  the  explosions  at  building 
No.  2.  Catching  the  right  moment,  he  pushed  the  electronic 
trigger.  The  hit  was  accurate.  The  tank  in  the  trench 
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"began  ce  sale  smoke." 

Under  the  cover  of  the  fire  weaptns,  the  aotorlsed 
infantryman  aoved  Into  the  created  gape.  Combining 
aoveaent  with  firing  on  the  vwe,  he  advanced  to  the 
aeaeult  poaition. 

Artillery  at  this  tine  trenaferred  Into  the  defense 
depth  of  "the  enemy".  Fur  some  time  our  crcv  took 
intensive  aachinegun  fire  iron  the  window  of  the  upper 
stories  of  the  building,  securing  the  approaches  of  the 
assault  groups. 

As  only  the  aotorized  infantrymen  started  "fighting” 
inside  the  building,  we  changed  fire  positions.  Ad- 
vancing, Intensive  gun  and  aachinegun  fire  was  taken. 
Covered  by  the  corner  of  building  No.  2,  our  tank  opened 
fire  on  the  window  and  doorway  openings  of  house  No.  3. 
Quickly,  it  was  occupied  by  aotorized  infantrymen. 

The  neighboring  assault  group  attacked  in  series. 

Buildings  No.  5 and  6,  as  was  presupposed,  "the  enemy" 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  approaches  to  them  were 
exposed  to  artlllery-machlnegun  fire.  It  was  impossible 
to  attack  these  strongpoints  without  the  hope  of 
suppressing  "enemy"  weapon  emplacements.  Artillerists 
opened  fire.  At  the  very  aaae  time  from  the  underground 
structures  of  the  sewage  system,  the  commander  sent  an 
assault  group  into  the  rear  of  the  "enemy"  motorized 
infantrymen  and  sappers  in  order  to  destroy  his  weapon 
emplacement,  hindering  the  advancement. 

Combining  fire  and  a strike  froa  the  rear,  our  assault 
group  withdrew  to  arouse  the  confusion  of  the  enemy. 
Taking  advantage  of  it,  he  attacked  the  strongpoint 
at  the  front  and  took  the  first  story  of  the  building. 

The  fire  and  dense  smoke  hampered  observation  and  firing 
from  the  tank.  I decided  to  change  the  firing  position. 
But  when  we  began  to  advance  to  building  No.  6,  then  from 
behind  the  right  corner  of  house  No.  7,  the  "enemy" 
wheeled  out  a recoilless  gun.  The  danger  was  first 
noticed  by  the  motorized  infantrymen  of  the  neighboring 
assault  group.  They  opened  fire  on  the  crew  of  the 
recoilless  gun. 

Ac  this  moment,  we  all  in  only  a second  relaxed  the 
circular  observation  and  because  of  this  we  almost  paid 
(with  our  lives).  The  neighboring  crew,  which  destroyed 
the  target  with  the  first  shot,  rescued  (us). 


Seizing  the  strongpoint,  the  motorized  infantrymen 
began  "fighting"  on  the  approaches  to  the  factory. 

Our  crew  supported  them  by  fire.  "Fighting"  for  the 
factory— building  No.  10— -was  protracted;  however 
weapons  withdrew  to  crush  "finely"  resistance  by  assault 
fire  of  ail  kinds.  Under  cover  of  a smoke-screen  and 
the  firing  of  artillery  and  tanks,  the  motorized- infan- 
trymen infiltrated  into  the  basement  of  the  building. 

With  the  los3  of  the  factory  the  resistance  of  the 
defenders  began  to  weaken.  After  some  time,  the  assault 
groups  knocked  out  the  enemy  of  the  remaining  houses 
in  the  northeastern  region  of  the  city. 

The  "fighetng"  in  the  populated  point  was  difficult. 

It  demanded  from  each  member  of  the  crew  skill,  forti- 
tude, resourcefulness,  and  psychological  hardiness. 

(*  p.  8) 

The  lay-out  of  a town,  the  character  of  its  structures, 
the  time  of  the  day  and  climatic  conditions  considerably 
influence  the  organization  and  conduct  of  defensive 
operations.  The  commander  takes  account  of  all  these 
peculiarities.  (‘) 

The  main  distinguishing  aspect  of  organizing  coordination 
in  defense  of  a city  Is  that  particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  coordinating  the  actions  of  sir.ali 
podrazdelcnlye  and  sometimes  even  separate  groups  ol 
soldiers  when  they  maneuver  by  changing  position  and 
when  they  maneuver  by  fire.  Battle  in  a city  break.': 
down  Into  a series  of  local  and  separate  battles. 
Therefore  every  podruzdclenlye  or  garrison  doling  tin 
course  of  combat  enjoys  great  tactical  Independence  and 
tliel  r ufforts  must  be  directed  toward  carrying  out  tin 
overall  battalion  mission  in  accordance  with  th<  concept 
for  battle  of  the  commander.  (J  p.  65) 

Defensive  operations  on  the  approaches  to  i town  ire 
carried  out  as  in  field  conditions.  First  the  enemy 
is  attacked  from  the  air,  by  artillery  fire  and 
counterattacks.  At  this  time  it  is  very  important  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  enemy  action,  the 
direction  in  which  his  principal  efforts  are  concentrated 
and  the  time  at  which  he  will  pass  over  to  the  offensive. 
The  commander  employs  all  means  of  reconnaissance  for 
this  purpose.  (s) 
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Wich  Che  approach  of  Che  eneiiy  to  Che  oucefclrts  of  the 
town,  Che  aain  ala  of  Che  fighting  ia  to  hold  tactically 
advantageous  stone  buildings  (structures),  turned  into 
strongpoints.  (*) 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eneay  artillery  barrage  and 
air  attacks  all  the  personnel  of  the  strongpoints  are 
in  baseaents  and  other  shelters.  The  crews  of  duty 
weapons  and  observers  stay  at  their  stations.  Soaetiaes 
the  subunits  holding  the  defences  take  up  their  action 
stations  on  the  order  of  the  coaaander  and  prepare  to 
repulse  the  eneay  attack  before  the  eneay  opens  fire, 
begins  his  attack  or  lifts  fire.  (*) 

The  success  of  a defensive  battle  depends  to  a great 
extent  on  the  independent  and  courageous  actions  of 
saall  subunits  reinforced  with  artillery,  tanks  and 
coabat  engineers.  A town  offers  favourable  conditions 
for  the  operations  of  saall  units:  the  eneay  attacks 

in  different  directions  separated  froa  one  another 
by  fires,  buildings  and  blocks.  As  a result  there 
are  usually  open  flanks  and  gaps  in  the  eneay  battle 
orders.  This  allows  Che  defenders  to  deliver  blows 
at  the  eneay  and  his  flanks,  to  encircle  and  destroy 
hia.  (*) 

The  advancing  eneay  is  destroyed  at  the  approaches  to 
a strongpoint  by  the  use  of  all  weapons  in  coordination 
with  the  neighbors  and  with  artillery  and  aortar  fire 
froa  covered  positions,  by  air  strikes  and  deaolitlon 
of  ained  obstacles.  If  In  separate  areaa  the  enemy 
manages  to  penetrate  the  defences  and  to  capture 
several  buildings  or  a striogpolnt,  the  commanders  of 
subunits  stop  him  by  well-organized  fire.  Artillery 
and  mortar  fire  prevents  the  enemy  reserves  from  being 
brought  up  and  isolates  the  subunits  which  have  pene- 
trated the  defences.  (*) 

Extensive  use  Is  made  of  ambushes  along  routes  of 
prob  jle  enemy  forward  movement  to  deliver  fire  at  his 
tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers.  Even  individual 
soldiers  armed  with  antitank  hand  grenades  and  antitank 
grenade  launchers  can  inflict  significant  losses  on 
enemy  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers  moving  along 
city  streets  which  hamper  maneuver.  (5  p.  54) 
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Iii  rvpolalng  tin-  enemy  attack  the  lnfanli  / viuilil  he  v • > i 
off  from  the  tank*  and  destroyed  first  since  separate  t em  . 
or  group*  of  tanka  which  brr.tk  into  the  city  without 
Infantry  can  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  antitank  weapons  it 
short  range.  In  this  event  the  strength  ol'  (lie  hati  ii  i.  a 
defensive  poaltion  will  not  be  Impaired.  (’  p.  / \) 

(he  defenders  achieve,  the  complete  rout  of  tlie  enemy  t> 
daring  and  surprise  counterattacks  at  Ida  flank  and  r*  . > . 
rhe  subunits  advance  unnoticed  to  the  deployment  tines, 
nalnlv  bv  underground  passages  and  coomuni.  at  ion  tr.-n.  ... 
Because,  of  the  limited  field  of  sight  In  a town  and  tie 
complication  of  the  situation  in  the  area  of  the  enertv 
penetration,  a reconnaissance  and  security  elements  .ro 
sent  out  in  front  of  the  subunits  adv  incing  :<•»  r *.»  . unu  . i 
ittack.  The  counterattacking  subunit  1 fight  iru.  lor  t>  . 
buildings  frequently  assumes  the  nature  o',  an  ass. mi  t . 
liter,  i.ire  the  second  echelon  subunits  must  be  able  t - > 
let  iS  f.s..olt  groups.  ( ) 

V hat  tall,  ui  .<r  . limpary  commander  can  isaign  part  . 1 i.i  . 
farces  to  .over  tne  flanks  and  repulse  an  enem.  iuiiiii.i- 
atiack  md  also  blockade  individual  buildings  and  use  ii  . 
main  lor.es  to  develop  the  attack  in  the  Indicate  i .1  i 1 • ■ - 
tie  1. 


Motorized  rifle  podr.  zdelenlye  set  up  smoke  screen-*  to 
support  rapid  crossing  of  certain  sectors. 

Specially  assigned  pod rar.de  1 en  1 v.  .a  t.-ams  ; ro.  tiu 
reserve  check  seized  buildings  and  . ti  uct  ut  se  i/e  a.  . 
iron  remaining  groups  or  Individual  .■!  1 . r •:  I.  ft  liv  in. 
enemy,  clear  mines,  and  in  case  of  a.  e..  put  mt  ' ire  .mi 
consolidate  the  objectives  scl/e.l.  <’  ■■.  '.  I i 

The  sue . ess  ut  a counterattack  ;i.  p.-i.i;.  t - a . t . tent 
on  the  ..ourageous  and  resolute  ,■  ti..n.  >i  , ; . ;nu'i . ' ■ 
and  separate  groups  of  soldiers,  on  t'-ei*-  .kill  t . 
manoeuvre,  to  use  point-blank  tire,  to  u ;.  t.,.nd  . 

and  courageously  engage  the  enemy  in  h.-utu-  : .-hina  ti.-h;:-g. 
Buildings  and  structures  cleared  «>!  tin-  •••«,..  v n»  i-r.ed 
utely  checked  for  nines  and  consol  Id  at . a o . the  .'.ute.nits 
detailed  for  this  purpose.  (s) 

WIhui  strong  enemy  forces  penetrate  oait  ii  . m hi.  • 
position  a counterattack  may  not  be  ,iu.is,i>’.  . ft  .!.  • 
conditions  a battalion  commander  adopts  all  tie. ess  ir 
measures  to  hold  the  enemy  and  strives  to  stop  hi-  pit 
ily  tlong  that  avenue  where  further  forward  , nt  I. . 

the  enemy  can  lead  to  division  of  the  battalion  . .-ihit 
formation  or  to  isolation  from  adj.cent  poor  i/de  leu  i .a 
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(encirclement).  To  hold  the  utay  be  uses  his  reserve  or 
second  echelon  which  occupies  previously  prepared  buildings 
and  other  structures  or  he  adspts  thee  for  the  defense 
during  the  course  of  coshat  end  repulses  furthar  attempts 
by  tha  enemy  to  move  deep  within  the  city. 

When  the  counterattacks  are  launched  by  the  next  higher 
coenander  the  battalion  takes  all  possible  measures  to 
support  the  deployment  of  the  advanced  podrazdeleniye 
and  the  counterattack  which  they  launch.  The  battalion 
attacks  together  with  them  using  the  second  echelon  or 
the  reserve. 

When  threatened  with  encirclement  the  battalion  coonander 
regroups  his  podrazdeleniye  as  necessary.  He  uses  his 
reserve  or  second  echelon  to  create  a perimeter  defense 
and  direct  his  main  efforts  toward  destroying  an  enemy 
who  threatens  encirclement  or  isolation  of  the  battalion 
from  the  rest  of  the  chest  * . 

Combat  in  a city  has  an  especially  stubborn  and  fierce 
nature.  Buildings  or  separate  regions  in  a city  may  change 
hands  several  times.  But  in  every  case  every  defended 
building  must  be  a fortress  inaccessible  to  the  enemy. 

The  one  who  possesses  the  stronger  moral  qualities  such 
as  boldness,  fortitude,  endursnee,  and  resourcefulness 
and  knows  procedures  and  methods  for  fighting  in  a city 
will  be  the  victor.  (*  p.  75) 


b.  Task  Organization 


Podrazdeleniye  attacking  in  a city  are  separated  by  the 
buildings  and  other  structures  between  them.  A need 
arises  to  organize  the  control  of  small  podrazdeleniye . 
from  squad  to  company.  (J  p.  37) 

Under  these  conditions,  the  combat  formation  of  an  assault 
group  may  consist  of  the  following  elements:  three 

attacking  subgroups  (according  to  the  number  of  platoons 
4n  a company) , reinforced  with  heavy  machine  guns  and  ATOM; 
fire  support  subgroup  (howitzer  artillery,  mortars,  tanks); 
support  subgroup  (sappers,  chemical  specialists);  a reserve 
rifle  squad),  or  in  its  place  a subgroup  for  consolidating 
success.  The  commander  may  assign  one  or  two  squads  to 
give  help  to  gun  crews  and  drivers  of  APCs  in  preparing 
(clearing)  routes  of  movement  to  the  objective,  as  well 
as  for  covering  tanka  against  tank  destroyers,  (5) 
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In  the  composition  of  the  assault  group  was  detailed  fr«n 
a platoon  to  a rifle  company.  Tfuay  wars  reinforced  by  cen- 
to two  detachments  of  medium  machlneguna,  one  to  two 
detachments  of  f l.unethrowera,  one  to  two  platoons  of  ai  t i • 
le.ry,  a platoon  of  tanka  or  a self-propelled  artlllerv  mil! . 
The  assault  groups  were  divided  Into  subgroups:  ol  set/m 

(assault)a  support  (fire  vsapons),  consolidation  and 
reservs.  In  some  groups,  for  example  in  the  assault  of 
Berlin  and  Budapest,  were  crested  subgroups  for  obstacle 
clearing,  demolition  (arson),  and  smoke  screening. 

(*'  p.  123) 

l-'or  conducting  battle  In  a city  were  created  assault 
detachments,  which,  as  a rule,  were  divided  into  assault 
groups,  and  the  latter  into  subgroups  (of  seizure,  support, 
and  consolidation). 

In  the  composition  of  the  assault  detachment  was  utuill; 
Included  a rifle  battalion,  reinforced  reglment.il  and 
division  artillery  units,  mortars,  tanks  or  self-propc  1 i <. -i 
instullat' ins,  large  caliber  machlneguna,  sapper  subunit., 
and  portable  flamethrowers... 

To  the  assault  detachment  was  assigned  the  task  of  seizing 
a street  or  an  individual  block.  It  was,  as  a rule, 
divided  into  1 to  6 assault  groups,  a support  group,  and 
l reserve.  The  assault  group  was  the  foundation  of  the 
detachment.  Its  composition  and  armament  In  each  spo.  it  i< 
case  was  determined  by  the  situation,  the  combat  miss  I or, 
und  tliu  character  of  the  enemy's  dHense. 

in  the  assault  group  was  numbered  1 rom  i platoon  to  a 
company  of  Infantry,  1 to  1 detachment-;  of  medium  i niiluo- 
giins,  l to  2 U ShK  machlneguns,  a detachment  of  antitank 
weapons.  3 to  U guns  of  various  cal  tin  r,  I to  2 tanks  . • 
self-propelled  instillations,  l to  2 detachments  of  sap,.t:  , 
3 to  ft  portable  flamethrowers,  and  to  T chemists  with 
smoke-screen  and  Inceudiarv  equipment.  it  was  capable  oi 
destroying  or  setting  fire  fn  a hull  din-’.,  demolishing  in. 
enemy  Inside  of  it,  and  capturing  and  ho 1 dim;  the  attar*.  ! 
objective. 

A support  group  included  an  artiller\  unit,  noit.tr;,  ana 
heavy  infantry  gun.  It  was  intended  for  hemming  in  Un- 
objective of  the  attack  by  fir**,  proventing  Lne  lirin..;  n 
the  attack  from  neighboring  buildings,  repelling  the  mon.' 
counterattacks,  and  securing  tiie  continuity  of  t iie  offen- 
sive . 
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The  rutrvt  detachment  (*  platoon  to  a company  with  support 
■tana)  was  used  for  developing  successes,  repelling  countar- 
attacks,  supplementing  or  raplacing  active  assault  groups, 
blockading  sad  destroying  a surrounded  enemy,  as  well  as 
reinforcing  captured  buildings,  and  other  objectives. 

A seizure  subgroup  Is  used  for  the  direct  attack  of  a 
building  and  the  destruction,  in  close  connection  with 
neighboring  subgroups,  of  the  manpower  and  fire  weapons  of 
the  enemy. 

It  consists  of  1 to  2 datachaents. 

A support  subgroup  during  the  attack  prevents  firing  on 
the  flanks  of  the  attackers  from  neighboring  homes  and, 
by  firing  at  windows,  entrances,  doors,  end  garrets, 
destroyed  the  fire  weapons  of  the  defenders.  After  this, 
it  protects  artillerymen,  tanklsts,  sappers,  and  flame- 
throwers from  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  automatic  gunners, 
and  eliminates  enemy  observers. 

As  soon  as  the  seizure  subgroup  seizes  an  objective,  the 
support  subgroup  lmnediately  prepared  for  supporting  an 
attack  on  the  next  building. 

The  consolidation  subgroup,  following  after  the  seizure 
subgroup,  cleared  the  captured  objective  of  the  remaining 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  enemy,  secured  it,  and  prepared 
it  for  defense,  guarded  the  flanks,  and  coordinated  its 
fire  for  the  development  of  the  attack.  (**  p.  27) 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  advisable  to  reinforce  a company 
which  attacks  usually  along  one  street  with  two  or  three 
tanks,  a howitzer  battery,  mortar  platoon,  two  or  three 
PTURS  (protlvotankovyy  upravlyayemyy  reaktivinyy  snaryad; 
antitank  guided  missile],  one  or  two  sapper  squads,  and 
two  or  three  chemical  specialists,  and  provide  support 
with  the  fire  of  a battery  or  rocket  artillery.  Such  an 
assault  group  vill  be  able  to  create  fire  superiority 
over  an  enemy  reinforced  platoon  usually  defending  a large 
building,  which  will  allow  it  to  accomplish  the  assigned 
mission  after  fire  preparation  and  air  strikes  and  develop 
the  attack  without  stopping.  (5) 

Assault  detachments  and  groups  are  created  for  the  capture 
of  strongly  fortified  buildings,  strongpolnts,  and  centers 
of  resistance.  To  the  detachment  is  ordinarily  detailed 
a motorized-rifle  battalion,  reinforced  by  tanks,  guns  of 
various  calibers,  and  subunits  of  engineer  and  chemical 
troops.  In  it,  assault  groups  are  formed  consisting  of  a 
reinforced  motorized-rifle  company  or  a platoon  each. 
Personnel  are  provided  with  an  increased  number  of  hand 
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grenader,  cartridges,  and  sacks  weapons,  as  well  at>  ti.«* 
necessary  devices  for  assaulting  buildings— ladders,  ro|>*  k 
boat  hooks,  grapnels,  etc.  Tanks,  guns,  and  subunit;.  >>i 
special  troops  operate  directly  in  the  coabat  forest  lorn- 
of  the  motor ized-rlfl*  subunits.  (7  p.  37) 

A notorized  rifle  battalion  assigned  as  an  assault  detach- 
ment is  reinforced  with  artillery,  tanks,  and  sappers, 
it  is  committed  to  combat  on  the  outskirts  or  right  within 
the  city  for  assaulting  heavily  fortified  buildings. 
Depending  on  the  number  of  objectives  being  attacked  and 
the  degree  of  eneay  resistance,  assault  groupe  (up  to  a 
reinforced  motorized  rifle,  company  in  strength)  are  formed 
within  the  assault  detachment.  A portion  of  the  podraz- 
delenlya  is  assigned  to  the  reserve.  (5) 

A battalion  acting  in  the  first  echelon  on  a main  avenue 
of  approach  may  receive  tor  reinforcement  an  artillery 
battalion,  a tank  company  or  a battery  ot  SAU  (self-pro- 
pelled artillery  pieces),  and  a company  of  sappers  and  ra 
be  supported  by  the  lire  of  an  artillery  battalion. 

A battalion  acting  as  an  assault  detachment  can  receive 
more  sapper  podrazdeleniye  than  inoicated  above  and  tin* 
artillery  In  support  of  Its  attack  will  be  stronger. 

A motorized  rifle  company  can  receive  for  reinforcement 
a tank  platoon,  an  artillery  battery,  and  a sapper  platoon. 
('  P.  17) 

I’he  subunits  detailed  to  defend  strong  points  and  i<-uto<-s 
of  resistance  are  trained  to  fight  independently  and  in 
encirclement.  Therefore  they  are  reinforced  with 
tanks,  self-propelled  guns  ard  subunits  of  combat  en>t i m<-«m  •- . 
<‘) 


Water  obstacles 


During  an  attack  in  a town  subunits  >!fen  have  to  ■ ’ ' ’*< 
water  obstacles.  The  assault  crossing  of  rivets  md  . m « I •• 
has  its  peculiarities.  The  availability  ot  buildings  <'n 
bank  already  captured  by  the  attacking  subunits  illiws  f*. 
assault  positions  to  be  located  100-130  m nearer  th.  cast- 
off line  and  ensures  cover  irum  enemy  fire.  A larae 
quantity  of  improvised  materials  and  means,  utilization  -t 
bridges,  barges,  river  trams  and  steamboats  iilov  tr.e  sub- 
units to  speed  up  the  assault  crossing  of  ..  w.«ter  barri- 

At  the  same  time  high  and  steep  banks,  faced  with  si  nt  'r 
concrete,  with  a Imiited  number  of  approaches  and  ev  its. 
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am  well  as  tbs  utilization  by  th*  tammy  of  high  buildings 
for  delivering  s multitier  fire,  lumper  the  eeseult 
crossing.  Proximity  of  the  enemy  FERA  (5&-6Q  a froa  the 
bank)  excludee  any  possibility  of  concsatrstiag  subunits 
for  the  attack  after  landing  on  the  opposite  bank. 

More  often  than  not  an  attack  is  carried  out  by  saall 
groups  ItaMdiately  after  negotiating  the  water  barrier. 

Fighting  for  a bridgehead  in  & town  means,  first  of  all, 
storming  the  eaeay  in  buildings  (structures)  adjoining  the 
embankment.  After  capturing  these  buildings  and  con- 
solidating the  troops  set  about  launching  bridges  for  the 
crossing  of  the  main  forces. 

Wide  canals  and  rivers  flowing  through  a city  may  prove 
to  be  serious  obstacles  for  attacking  troops.  To  force 
them  successfully  froa  the  march  podrazdelenlye  reinforced 
with  sappers  and  diver-scouts  are  sent  out  ahead  of  time 
to  support  successful  forcing  of  them  froa  the  march. 

These  podrazdelenlye  have  the  mission  of  determining 
whether  the  enemy  occupies  the  far  bank,  whether  the 
obstacle  is  mined  on  the  banka  and  in  the  water,  the 
nature  of  the  banks  and  the  bottom,  and  the  existence  of 
crossings  and  fords.  Furthermore,  provisions  are  made  for 
sending  out  podrazdelenlye  (depending  on  the  importance 
of  the  water  obstacles)  to  seize  existing  bridges  and 
crossings  and  secure  them  until  the  approach  of  the  attack- 
ing  podrazdelenlye.  These  podrazdelenlye.  without  joining 
with  the  enemy  in  combat  and  using  underground  structures, 
reach  the  indicated  objectives,  hold  them,  and  support 
crossing  of  the  water  obstacles  by  the  attacking  podraz- 
delenlye. 

If  bridges,  dams,  and  other  structures  on  water  obstacles 
are  not  seized  or  prove  to  be  destroyed  by  the  enemy  and 
if  bridge-carrying  tanks  cannot  be  used,  attacking 
podrazdelenlye  are  obliged  to  force  the  water  obstacles. 

This  entails  a great  amount  of  engineer  work  to  make 
entries  and  exits  at  the  water's  edge  for  equipment  since, 
as  a rule,  the  banks  of  canals  or  rivers  in  a city  are 
steep  and  made  of  concrete.  To  support  this  work  advance 
motorized  rifle  podrazdelenlye,  in  forcing  a water  obstacle 
by  using  means  found  at  hand,  will  have  to  seize  objec- 
tives on  the  far  bank.  (]  p.  41) 

The  banks  of  rivers  and  canals  in  cities  are,  as  a rule, 
lined  with  stone  and  concrete.  With  the  help  of  hydro- 
technical  facilities,  the  enemy  can  quickly  change  the  level 
of  the  water,  increase  the  speed  of  the  flow,  and  thus 
create  additional  difficulties  for  managing  crossings. 
Therefore,  advancing  in  a city,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to 
capture  existing  bridges  very  rapidly.  As  experience 
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shows,  ic  is  advisable  to  create  also  special  detachments 
or  groups,  having  included  in  it  tank.,  motorized-rifle, 
ind  engineering-sapper  subunits  for  this  purpose.  (ia  p.  ' n 

In  the  course  of  an  offensive  In  a city,  It  Is  often 
necessary  to  cross  water  obstacles.  Best  of  all  thin  i •• 
to  be  done  with  a rush— by  the  surprise  capture  of  bridges, 
crossings,  fords,  and  various  hydro  technical  structures. 

The  forcing  of  a water  obst.acle  In  a city,  on  the  one  haul. 

Is  facil  itated  since  it  is  possible  to  approach  the  hank 
under  <over  and  there  are  improvised  means  and  construc- 
tion material.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hindered  by  sheer 
hanks,  which  are  usually  faced  with  stone  or  concrete, 
as  well  as  by  a limited  number  of  approaches  (exits)  and 
closeness  to  the  enemy.  C P«  39) 

Night  Operations 

(.ombut  in  a city  does  not  cease  at  nigut.  lietore.  nl„iit 
I all  commanders  clarify  the  missions  assigned  their 
pudrazdelenlyc;  appoint  guides,  uz.iuth  men,  and  bis* 
soldiers  and  podrazdelenlye;  provide  tiier.i  wicii  liltin'. a., 
devices,  prepare  illumination  and  also  blinding  of  enemy 
objectives;  and  prescribe  exactly  methods  to  be  used  tor 
warning  and  target  designation.  ( ’ t>.  42) 

Witn  tue  coming  of  darkness,  some  of  the  observation  post-, 
transfer  from  the  upper  store/s  oi  the  building  to  the 
lower  storey  and  the  basement,  since  the  destroyed  struc- 
tures, public  gardens,  and  city  streets  are  better  seen 
against  the  background  of  the  sky.  (*’  p.  24) 

I lie  system  of  fire  must  he  . apahle  of  carrying  out  <J1  to-  «• 
missions  even  in  the  event  the  ene-r  attacks  at  niciit  >' 
under  other  conditions  of  limited  visibility  and  therefore 
weapons  must  be  prepared  for  deliverin  ',  fire  under  th*  t,e 
conditions.  ('  pp.  51-52) 

The  oat t. il ion  occupies  the  initial  position  :nr  .tta.  » 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  regi<",  ital  (.o--,c  . • 
during  the  night  or  under  other  conditions  of  limited 
visibility  and  while  observing  camouflage  measures.  ( . 

Treparaioty  fires  for  the  attacx  ar«-  deiiv,'t«:d  at  t e 
designated  time.  During  tnis  period  sapper  js- , ' raejeju  , 

under  the  cover  of  fire  from  artllleiv,  nortars,  tanks, 
and  guns  designnti  t for  firing  hy  direct  lay  in.l  «lv  •ire 
of  motorized  rifle  pod razde lenlye,  lay  passages  In  •••■»' 
obstacles.  However,  in  the  interests  of  achieving  and., 
ness  *f  attack  there  nay  be  no  preparatory  i ires  and  tn. 
is  i.  liar  icteristic  of  a night  attack.  In  this  case  i • ■ r 

will  deliver  fire  for  effect  at  the  start  of  the  at t , 

(J  P.  4 1) 
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2.  Soviet  Guideline*  for  tht  Infantryman  in  Urban  Warfare 


Am  om  would  anticipate,  tha  Infantryman  la  eh*  basic  element 
In  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  for  city  fighting.  In  soma  case*  tha  guide- 
lines refer  to  notorized  or  mechanized  infantry,  la  others  to  the  infantry- 
man om  foot.  The  distinction  la,  in  all  eases,  obvious  within  tha  text. 

The  guidelines  which  follow  are  directed  to  tha  Infantry  commander  as 
well  as  the  Individual  soldier  and,  again,  the  distinction  is  apparent 
in  the  text.  For  convenience  this  Infantry  section  is  broken  down  into 
the  following  categories: 

Missions,  Objectives  and  Sectors  Fire  Techniques 

Formations  and  Positions  House  end  Street  Fighting 

Maneuver  Pursuit 

Arms  and  Equipment  Consolidation 

Soviet  writers  on  tactics  consistently  maintain  that  sectors  of 
operations  assigned  to  tactical  units  in  urban  warfare  in  both  offense 
and  defense  are  considerably  less  chan  under  other  conditlona  where 
visibility  and  the  unobstructed  range  of  direct  fire  weapons  are  greater. 

In  the  assault  a preferred  formation  for  taking  a city  "by  storm"  is 
Che  tank  platoon  wedge  with  a squad  of  motorized  Infantry  following  behind 
each  tank.  The  defense  is  organized  by  the  Infantryman  around  strongpoints 
in  selected  buildings  which  are  extensively  fortified.  Tactical  airborne, 
to  Include  helicopter,  assaults  are  favored  for  operations  deep  in  the 
enemy  rear.  Underground  passages  are  recommended  for  the  covered 
maneuver  of  both  offensive  and  defensive  forces.  The  Soviets  list 
individual  automatic  weapons  and  grenades  as  having  special  significance 
for  urban  warfare  and  indicate  that  the  infantryman’s  combat  load  for 
such  aiinunition  will  be  increased  for  city  fighting.  There  are  consistent 
references  to  control  and  coordination  of  small  arms,  artillery  and  direct 
fire  weapons  and  interlocking  bands  of  multilevel,  concentrated  fire  are 
sought  from  defensive  positions  to  maximize  the  density  of  fire. 

Barricades  and  obstacles  are  covered  by  fire  and  special  attention  is 
devoted  to  antitank  firing  techniques  and  tank  ambushes. 
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The  Infantryman  1m  Instructed  that  fifth ting  in  buildings  and 
. i roots  i«-qulr»  s special  techniques  which  iri  characterized  by  violent 
it  t Ion  .11  dose  I land  to  hand  quarter*  where  small  unit*  have  the 
Initiative.  Wall  breechings  are  made  using  the  services  of  the  sappers 
with  their  explosive  charges  and  employing  direct  fire  weapons.  There 
.in-  references  to  the  preference  for  attacking  building*  from  the 
upper  ntorlee  first  and  concentrating  on  staircases,  entrances  and  exits. 


a . Mission*.  Objectives  and  Sector* 


One  distinguishing  aspect  of  an  attack  in  a city  Is 
ttuit  podrazdelenlye  are  assigned  missions  to  seize 
objective*  in  the  city  and  not  line  . ( 1 p.  17) 

In  illustrating  a tactical  example  of  an  attack  (in 
a city)  the  authors  recommend  designating  In  the 
battalion  special  "group*  for  creating  panic,"  sending 
them  for  this  purpose  to  the  enemy  rear.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  agree  with  this.  Indeed,  creating  panic  is 
not  a special  but  a concomitant  mission  and  It  may,  and 
even  must,  be  carried  out  by  all  podrazdelenlye  which 
reach  the  enemy  rear  in  order  to  destroy  or  seize  one 
objective  or  another,  t*1) 

The  r.mtorized  rifle  battalion  and  company,  the  ccjih.it 
capabilities  of  which  liave  strongly  increased,  arc 
capable  of  using  one  combat  formation  to  handle  mi:,  .ton: 
to  a greater  depth  than  during  the  past  war.  (' > 

The  frontage  of  the  offensive  in  a town  is  con-.Jder.ehiv 
less  than  under  usual  conditions  and  reaches  4<HI  m 
for  a battalion  and  300  m for  a companv.  fJ) 

A motorized-rifle  platoon  can  attack  alon^  one  t rect 
on  both  sides  or  assault  an  individual  objective 
fa  building,  a structure).  A companv  ordinarily 
attacks  along  one  or  tvo  streets  . r receive  the  t.r.k 
to  seize  a large  industrial  structure  (admin  i ,t  tv  i > e- 
building),  and  a battalion — on  >ev*-r.il  parallel 
streets,  including  2 to  4 city  block--,  t ' p.  t7) 
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The  nu9  objectives,  depending  on  the  tit*  of  buildings 
and  tha  degree  of  contact  of  tha  defenders,  ara  attaekad 
by  a ralaf oread  platoon,  coapany  or  battalion.  Provision 
la  aede  baforahand  for  apaelal  groupa  to  daatroy  and 
block  fortlflad  atructuraa.  (*) 

Tha  laaedlata  taak  of  a battalion  la  to  daatroy  tha 
eneay  aanpower  and  flra  weapons  locatad  within  tha 
boiaida  of  ona  or  two  blocka , or  to  capture  on*  big 
atructure.  Subaaquantly  a battalion  capturea  laportant 
objectives  in  tha  depth  of  anaay  defancea.  (l) 

Tha  laaadlata  alaalon  of  a battalion  nay  be  to  destroy 
anaay  personnel  and  weapons  locatad  In  ona  or  two 
blocka  or  to  sc lx a a single  large  structure.  Than  tha 
battalion  nay  develop  tha  attack  for  tha  purpose  of 
seising  laportant  objectives  deep  within  tha  anaay' a 
defensive  position. 

If  a nuclear  weapon  la  used  on  a battalion's  route 
of  action,  the  battalion 'a  ianedlate  alaalon  aay  be 
greater.  It  aay  aaount  to  destroying  eneay  personnel 
and  weapons  and  seising  several  blocks  and  then 
developing  the  attack  for  tha  purpose  of  reaching 
asln  arteries  or  the  center  of  the  city.  (*  p.  17) 

The  front  of  a battalion  attack  in  a city  and  the 
depth  of  a coabat  alaalon  depend  on  conditions  of 
attack,  the  nature  of  the  city  and  the  way  It  is 
built,  the  existence  of  obstacles,  the  nature  of 
fortifications  prepared  on  the  edge  of  the  city  and 
within  It,  the  degree  to  which  the  opposing  eneay 
is  suppressed  by  fire,  and  the  coaposltlon  of  the 
battalion. 

The  width  of  the  front  of  an  attack  in  a city  will 
be  auch  less  than  in  the  case  of  an  attack  under 
ordinary  field  conditions.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  width  of  a city  block  is  about  200—400  a and 
a battalion  usually  attacks  along  several  parallel 
streets,  the  front  of  an  attack  aay  be  400—600  a 
or  aore.  For  a notorized  rifle  coup any  attacking, 
as  a rule,  along  one  street  tha  width  of  front  of 
attack  will  be  200—300  a.  (*  p.  16) 
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The  role  a battalion  play«  in  an  attack  is  determined 
by  the  combat  al salon  it  la  carrying  out  and  lta 
place  In  the  combat  formation  of  the  regiment. 

The  most  difficult  mlsaion  la  carried  out  by  .*»  battalion 
operating  in  the  first  echelon  or  on  a main  avenue 
of  approach.  In  an  attack  launched  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  a city  by  attack  from  the  march  its  mission 
la,  by  exploiting  the  results  of  the  actions  of  the 
advance  detachment,  advance  guard,  tactical  air  assault 
force,  or  enveloping  detachment  and  uir  strikes  and 
artillery  fire  and  in  conjunction  with  adjacent 
podrazdclenlye,  to  destroy  the  podrazdeleniye  covering 
the  approaches  to  the  city,  enter  the  city,  Inflict 
losses  on  the  opposing  enemy,  and  thereby  create 
favorable  conditions  for  seizing  the  city  or  part 
of  It . ( 5 p.  15) 

An  important  role  Is  allotted  to  tactical  slrborm- 
troops,  which  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  denying 
the  enemy  the  opportunity  to  close  gaps  and  intervals 
?n  combat  formations,  to  seize  and  hold  important 
objectives  (squares,  boulevards,  public  gatdens, 
major  crossroads,  stations,  bases,  warehouses,  etc.) 
and  means  of  nuclear  attack,  and  to  disrupt  liie  control 
of  troop*.  Their  composition  in  each  specific  case 
is  different,  but  most  often  It  Is  a motorized-rifle 
company  or  platoon.  (7  p.  37) 

Thus  the  assault  group  of  the  battalion  first  echelon 
can  cjpture  a fortified  block.  To  seize  one  or  two 
no  re  objectives  (blocks)  fn  the  depth  of  a city, 

(lie  battalion  cosmunder  commits  the  second  echelon.  I'l 

Dio  frontage  and  depth  of  defence  areas  rn  a town 
are  determined  by  the  combat  mission,  the  availab i 1 1 : y 
of  friendly  manpower  and  eq  ifpment  and  the  opposing 
onemv  forces,  as  well  as  by  the  lav-out  of  the  town 
and  t>ie  strength  of  its  buildings  and  structures.  in 
a town  the  field  ol  stent  and  bombardment  at.  i : .n  1 ' ■ vi . 
■iianoeuvr I ng  is  mor«.  difficult  and  cooperation  b>  tween 
subunits  md  troop  ntr.-l  are  on.;  ! I ate  . H.at 
is  wh\  the  frontage  ind  depth  of  ie  enc-s  v.li, 
naturally,  be  less  than  In  fle-ld  condition-.,  i > 
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In  addition  to  carrying  out  lta  aaln  alaalon  which 
ia  to  lntanaify  tha  forca  of  tha  blow  atruck  by  tha 
first  echelon,  a battalion  in  tha  second  echelon  oust 
be  ready  to  repulse  eneay  counterattacks,  replace 
podrazdelanlve  which  have  lost  their  coabat  capability, 
or  act  ia  capacity  of  enveloping  detachaant. 

A battalion  in  reserve  aust  be  ready  to  carry  out 
aisslons  arising  suddenly  during  the  course  of  battle 
and  also  several  of  the  aisslons  assigned  to  a battalion 
in  the  second  echelon.  (*  p.  15) 

Usually  a notorized  rifle  battalion  defends  several 
blocks  in  a city.  (*  p.  51) 

A Motorized  rifle  battalion  assigned  as  an  assault 
detachaant  Is  reinforced  with  artillery,  tanks,  and 
sappers.  It  la  conaittad  to  conbat  on  the  outskirts 
or  right  within  the  city  for  assaulting  heavily 
fortified  buildings.  Depending  on  the  mnber  of 
ofjectlves  being  attacked  and  the  degree  of  eneay 
resistance,  assault  groups  (up  to  a reinforced  notorized 
rifle  company  in  strength)  are  formed  within  the 
assault  detachasnt.  A portion  of  tha  podrazdelenlya 
is  assigned  to  the  reserve.  (*) 

A company  nay  defend  several  buildings  prepared  for 
perlneter  defense  sad  tied  in  by  fire.  A platoon 
defends  one  or  two  buildings  within  a company  strong- 
point.  In  some  cases  one  large  building  may  be 
defended  by  a company  and  in  this  case  a p’atoon 
may  defend  part  of  the  building  or  one  floor.  (’  pp.  51-52) 

Today  a notorized  infantry  company  usually  defends 
a strongpolnt.  It  Includes  one  or  several  buildings, 
one  or  two  blocks  and  is  a component  part  of  a 
battalion  centre  of  resistance.  The  battalion  centre 
of  resistance  consists  of  two  or  three  strongpoints. 

Fire  coordination  is  established  between  then,  communica- 
tion trenches  are  organized  and  ambushes  are  laid  in 
the  gaps  and  on  the  flanks.  (*) 


Formations  and  Positions 


Motorized  rifle  podrazdelenlye  reinforced  by  tacks, 
sappers,  and  artillery,  using  the  results  of  nuclear 
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strike*,  air  strikes,  and  artillery  fire,  deploy 
step-by-step  into  the  approach  march  and  then  into 
combat  formation  in  order  to  go  into  the  attuck. 

('  p.  AO) 

A battalion's  battle  formation  consists  of  company 
battle  formations  with  reinforcing  means  and  the  lire 
weapons  nt  the  direct  disposal  of  the  battalion  CO. 

It  is  drawn  up  in  single  echelon  formation.  During 
an  offensive  In  a big  town  a battalion  can  assume 
two-echelon  battle  formation.  In  order  thut  each 
subunit  may  possess  complete  tactical  independence 
guns,  tanks  and  combat  engineers  are  attached  to  it.  (‘; 

An  advance  detachment  can  also  be  formed  by  a rein- 
toned  motorized  rifle  battalion.  By  swift,  during, 
and  decisive  action  and  using  air  strikes  it  is  able 
to  seize  two  or  three  blocks  and  hold  them  securely 
until  the  approach  of  the  main  forces.  (3  p.  13) 

For  an  ot tensive  in  a city,  it  is  recommended  to  have 
deeper  combat  formations,  since  the  defense  is  stronger 
here  t ban  under  field  conditions.  Moreover,  unoccupied 
or  poorly  defended  sectors  may  be  detected  which  should 
be  utilized  for  the  development  of  success  by  the 
commitment  to  action  ot  fresh  forces  from  the  depth. 

The  deep  echeloning  of  combat  lormations  is  also 
provoked  by  the  continuity  of  the  condurt  of  combat 
activity  dav  and  night,  and  by  the  necessity  to  destroy 
separate  groups  of  the  enemy  left  In  the  rear  of  the 
attackers,  to  secure  captured  buildings,  and  to  replace 
subunits  which  have  suffered  great  losses.  ('  p.  37) 

When  advancing  In  a town  command  and  observation 
posts  are  located  nearer  the  subunits  attacking  the 
most  Important  objectives.  (*) 

Tin-  KM’  ( komundl rsK.lv  nablyudatcl 'nvy  putikt;  commander' s 
observation  post)  of  the  assault  group  commander  is 
situated  In  the  immediate  vlclnit”  of  the  notorized 
rifle  podrazdeleniya  and  so  that  it  is  easy  to  sec 
from  there  all  the  terrain  ahead,  the  attack  oh Joi  t i >•,  . 
and  buildings  adjacent  to  it.  Trenches,  bunkers,  aid 
semibasements  arc  good  for  these  purposes.  The  < on*  i ! 
cost  of  the  artillery  battery  commander  is  best 
placed  with  the  KUP  ol  the  tutorized  rifle  company 
ommander,  which  increases  efficiency  of  control  of 
podrazdelenlya . ( ) 


Ths  attached  tanka  usually  operate  in  notorized 
infantry  battle  fotnatlons  and,  firing  on  the  nova, 
destroy  ths  assay  fire  weapons.  (l) 

Tank  oodrazdelenlye.  as  a nils,  are  attached  to  notorized 
rifle  coapanias  and  platoona  and  operate  in  their 
coabat  formations.  They  fire  by  direct  lay  to  clear 
ths  path  for  notorized  rifle  podrazdelenlTe.  They 
can  be  included  la  assault  groups  and  groups  for 
destroying  nuclear  charges.  Usually  the  platoon  is 
the  least  subdivision  of  tank  oodrazdalenive.  However, 
the  possibility  of  separste  tanka  acting  with  notorized 
rifle  platoons  and  squads  cannot  be  precluded.  Experi- 
ence gained  in  battle  shows  during  the  course  of  an 
attack  in  a city  a sound  tactic  is  to  eaploy  a tank 
platoon  wedge  fornation  wherein  one  tank  or  SAD  novas 
down  the  center  of  a street  sad  other  tanka  or  SAD 
nova  behind  it  at  sons  distance  on  the  right  or  left 
side  of  the  street,  providing  nutual  fire  support. 

A squad  of  a notorized  rifle  platoon  novas  behind 
each  tank,  protected  by  the  amor.  In  this  case  tanka, 
covering  one  another  by  fire,  can  successfully  hit 
weapons  la  strong  lnplacansnts,  remove  barricades  and 
rubble,  and  destroy  enany  tanks  and  amor  personnel 
carriers.  Motorised  riflemen  can  affectively  conbat 
enemy  close-combat  weapons  and  thereby  support  the 
tanks  in  successfully  carrying  out  a mission.  (*  pp.  19-20) 

A battalion  acting  in  the  first  echelon  on  a nain 
avenue  of  approach  nay  receive  for  reinforcement  an 
artillery  battalion,  a tank  company  or  a battery  of 
SAU  (aelf-propelled  artillery  pieces),  and  a company 
of  nappe rs  and  nay  be  supported  by  the  fire  of  an 
artillery  battalion. 

A battalion  acting  as  an  assault  detachment  can  receive 
more  sapper  podrszdelenlye  than  indicated  above  and 
the  artillery  in  support  of  its  attack  will  be  stronger. 

A notorized  rifle  company  can  receive  for  relnforcenent 
a tank  platoon,  an  artillery  battery,  and  a aapper 
platoon.  (*  p.  17) 

Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  enemy  defense  and  the 
assigned  mission,  and  also  if  the  coownder  has  not 
succeeded  in  sufficiently  exposing  the  disposition 
of  enemy  strongpolnts,  particularly  in  the  depth  of 
the  city,  the  combat  formation  of  a reinforced  notorized 
rifle  battalion  can  be  forned  into  two  and  sometimes 
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three  echelon*.  The  second  echelon  completes  the 
destruction  of  the  aaamy,  consolidate*  the  success 
of  t*  irst  echelon,  and  repulses  possible  counter- 
attacks froa  the  flank  and  rear.  (*) 

A battalion  defensive  position  Includes  the  combat 
formations  of  podrazdelenlye  and  the  battalion  defensive 
position,  the  system  of  firm,  and  fortifications  of 
the  defensive  area. 

A battalion  defensive  area  consist*  of  the  following 
elements:  company  strongpolnts  prepared  for  perimeter 

defense  constituting  the  basis  of  the  battalion 
defensive  positions;  strongpolnt  of  the  reserve; 
locations  for  preparing  aabushes;  firing  positions  of 
mortars,  artillery,  and  antitank  weapons  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  battalion  i oeuade  i ; and  places  prepared 
as  control  points  for  the  battalion  and  its  rear  service 
podrazdelenlye.  Furthermore,  in  a defensive  area 
dummy  strongpolnts  and  podrazdelenlye  positions  for 
securing  and  defending  entrances  and  exits  of  under- 
ground structures  and  routes  of  communication  may  be 
prepared.  Sometimes  combat  security  positions  are 
prepared  In  front  of  the  defensive  position  of  a 
battalion  In  the  first  echelon.  (*  p.  51) 

When  selecting  a building  for  a strongpolnt  one  takes 
into  consideration,  first  of  all.  Its  fitness  for 
carrying  out  all-round  observation  and  fire.  Multitier 
fire  le  organized.  The  bulk  of  fire  weapons  are  sited 
In  the  lower  stories  and  basements.  Wooden  buildings 
which  hamper  fire  are  torn  down.  It  is  advisable  to 
use  as  strongpolnts  buildings  located  at  crossroads 
and  In  squares.  The  nvaber  of  personnel  for  a strong- 
point  la  determined  by  the  significance  of  the  defended 
objective  and  the  availability  of  manpower  and  equipment. 
The  experience  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  (1941-45) 
shows  that  a reinforced  Infantry  company  was  detailed 
for  the  defence  of  a four-  or  five-story  building  or 
several  two-  or  three-story  buildings  located  along 
the  200-600  a frontage  and  200-400  a in  depth.  (*) 

From  the  very  first  day  the  "Home  of  Pavlov”-  was 
prepared  for  perimeter  defense.  All  approaches  to  the 
building  were  gradually  mined  and  antitank  and  anti- 
personnel minefields  were  prepared  around  tne  building. 

In  some  sectors  land  mines  were  put  out.  A communica- 
tion trench  was  dug  to  the  rear  for  the  purpose  of 
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delivering  — nniftnn,  food,  and  —tar  to  tho  garrison. 

A t ranch  vaa  dug  la  tha  roar  of  tha  building  to  give 
paraonaal  pro  taction  agalnat  an— y artillery  fire. 
Furthermore,  a drain  pipe  passing  to  tha  rear  of  tha 
building  —a  adapted  for  the  sane  purpose  and  two 
c— unicat  ion  trenches  wore  dug  to  It.  Soldiers 
occupying  a defensive  position  on  the  first  and  uoper 
stories  of  the  building,  during  strong  artillery  lire, 
used  the—  routes  to  take  cover  la  the  drain  pipe. 
Soldiers  defending  saalbasaaaat  areas,  during  artillery 
fire,  re— Ins d In  place  at  their  weapons.  Good 
fortification  helped  our  courageous  fighting  eon  hold 
the  building  for  S3  days,  until  the  day  our  troops 
reverted  to  the  attack  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  eneny  forces  at  Stalingrad.  (*  p.  70) 

Strongpolnts,  organized  in  the  first  place  in  rein- 
forced concrete  — d stone  buildings,  fora  the  basis 
of  defence  In  a town.  Prepared  for  all-rouod  defence, 
the  strongpolnts  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
co— unlcatlon  trenches.  (*) 

In  dr  fen—  of  a city  conbat  security  la  set  out  by 
a battalion  In  the  first  echelon  when  reverting  to  the 
defense  and  — en  not  in  contact  with  the  eneny  and  when 
la  direct  contait  with  hia  conbat  security  — y be  set 
out  only  on  those  avenues  of  approach  where  the  distance 
between  the  forward  edge  of  the  defensive  position  sad 
the  eneny  is  greater  than  1000  n.  ('  p.  68) 

Buildings  end  other  structures  in  the  gaps  between 
strongpolnts  are  prepared  for  blasting,  alned  obstacles 
ere  prepared,  log  obstacles  and  barricades  are  set 
up,  and  provisions  are  asde  for  flanking  end  Interlocking 
fire  of  all  types  to  cover  the  flanks  and  the  gaps 
between  strongpolnts.  (*  p.  55) 

Podrazdelenlve  control  points  can  best  be  locate!  in 
strong  basements  and  on  the  lower  floors  of  buildings 
and  they  should  be  equipped  to  provide  antinuclear 
and  aatichemlcal  protection.  Observation  posts  are 
established  on  the  upper  floors  and  on  roofs. 
Podrazdelenlve  commanders  are  given  orienting  and 
large-scale  naps  or  plans  of  the  city.  (*  p.  55) 
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The  battalion  command-observation  post  is  located  close 
to  company  combat  formations.  Based  on  experience 
gained  In  the  war  it  is  often  200—300  ■ from  the 
companies  of  the  first  echelon.  (*  p.  38) 

The  etsbility  of  a defensive  position  in  a city  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  fortifications.  All  kinds  of 
buildings  and  underground  structures  and  basements 
are  prepared  and  fortified  aa  shelters  which  provide 
protection  against  nuclear  and  other  weapons.  Buildings 
arc  adapted  for  the  defense,  windows  and  doors  are 
filled  in  with  bricks  and  sandbags,  firing  embrasures 
are  made,  holes  are  made  and  routes  prepared  in  attics 
and  between  floors  for  maneuver  and  interaction  among 
podrssdelenlye.  < * p . 54) 

Mot  all  uuildlngs  are  used  for  the  defensive  positions 
of  a company  or  platoon  but  only  the  more  solid  ones 
which  are  located  at  intersections  of  main  arteries 
and  at  the  entrances  to  squares,  parka,  bridges,  and 
other  Important  sites.  Buildings  are  selected  for 
strongpoints  in  light  of  the  posaibillty  of  conducting 
observation  and  fire  from  then  and  the  possibility 
of  protecting  personnel  against  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Wooden  structures  end  also  buildings 
which  hinder  fields  of  fire  are  removed  where 
possible.  (*  pp.  51-52) 

Masonry  and  reinforced  concrete  buildings  designated 
for  defense  are  prepared  for  all-around  defense.  Door 
and  window  openings  in  the  buildings  which  are  not 
designated  for  use  are  filled  in  solid  with  brick  or 
sandbags.  Embrasures  for  firing  submachineguns, 
machlneguns,  grenade  launchers,  and  other  weapons  aDd 
viewing  slits  for  observation  are  prepared  with 
perimeter  defense  of  the  building  in  mind.  Stairwells 
are  barricaded,  mined,  or  destroyed.  Hatches  are 
made  through  celling^  and  ladders  are  made.  Corridors 
within  buildings  are  barricaded  and  prepared  for  small 
arms  fire.  To  decrease  losses  from  shell  fragments 
which  get  inside  buildings,  partitions  made  from  bricks 
sandbags,  or  other  material  must  be  made  between 
embrasures  and  viewing  slits. 

Conmunlcatlon  routes  are  prepared  between  strongpoints 
and  defended  buildings  for  which  purpose  use  is  first 
made  of  underground  structures  (tuimels,  subways, 
water  mains,  etc.),  and  when  these  do  not  exist 
trenches  are  dug,  the  moat  Important  sectors  of  which 
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an  covered  to  protect  then  ebon  buildings  around  then 
are  destroyed. 

In  those  cases  when  there  are  no  strong  underground 
structures  or  basMsant  areas  which  eight  be  used  to 
protect  personnel  against  nuclear  weapons , shelters 
are  dug  In  the  grotxid  away  fro*  defended  buildings  la 
order  to  keep  then  from  becoming  covered  with  rubble. 

In  preparing  basement  areas  which  are  used  for  shelters 
for  protection  against  fire  and  to  diminish  the  dose 
of  penetrating  radiation,  the  floor  of  the  first  story 
la  sprinkled  with  dirt  to  e thickness  of  20—40  cm. 
Shelters  are  built  so  that  they  will  be  under  the 
ruins  of  the  upper  stories  following  a nuclear  blast. 

The  aala  entrance  Is  usually  asde  near  a stairwell 
and  existing  underground  routes  of  connunlcatlon 
between  besenent  areas  are  used  as  alternate  entrances. 

The  gaps  between  atroogpolnta , streets,  squares,  and 
parks  are  filled  with  alaed  and  other  obstacles  and 
covered  by  fire.  In  a city  all  types  of  obstacles 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  explosives  or  without 
then:  antitank  and  antipersonnel  nines,  delayed  action 
nines,  fragnen tat lon-barrier  nines,  barricades,  anti- 
tank steel  hedgehogs  and  turnstiles,  reinforced  concrete 
posts,  tetrahedra,  and  also  barbed  wire  obstacles. 

Bridges  over  rivers  and  canals  and  also  underground 
structures  running  fron  the  direction  of  the  eneny 
(tunnels,  subways,  drainage  ditches)  are  prepared  for 
demolition.  As  a rule,  they  are  blasted  when  the 
eneny  threatens  to  seise  then.  Sons  buildings  should 
be  prepared  for  reduction  to  rubble  for  the  purpose 
of  blocking  streets  in  case  of  need.  (s  pp.  69-70) 

It  Is  aost  advantageous  to  select  positions  for  weapons 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  attack  objective,  and  to 
place  nachineguns,  grenade  launchers,  and  ATGM  In  semi- 
basements and  lower  stories,  and  In  windows  or  embrasures 
of  buildings  adjacent  to  the  attack  objective.  As  a 
rule,  snipers  and  observers  are  situated  In  upper 
stories.  In  attics,  sod  on  roofs  of  buildings.  Firing 
positions  for  mortars  are  assigned  In  courtyards, 
gardens,  building  attics,  and  behind  fences,  and  for 
attached  and  supporting  artillery— In  gardens,  parks, 
and  behind  snelter  on  squares  sad  In  streets.  In  this 
case  the  crews  can  fire  not  only  fron  Indirect  laying 
positions,  but  by  direct  laying  as  well.  Before  the 
attack  begins,  APCs  are  placed  under  cover,  with  their 
machlneguaners  ready  to  support  the  attack  of  the 
podraxdelealya.  (5) 
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Camouflage  In  a city  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  clone. I 
nature  of  the  terrain  and  doea  not  require  great  expendi- 
ture of  camouflage  means.  It  la  achieved  by  the  location 
of  personnel  and  weapons  in  buildings,  and  window  and  door 
openings,  by  the  creation  of  duwy  defensive  locations  in 
blocks  and  in  buildings  not  defended  by  podrasdelenlye. 
by  observing  sound  and  light  discipline,  by  extensive  use 
of  smoke  agents,  and  by  excluding  the  local  populace  from 
the  defensive  area.  A battalion  commander  provides  for 
all  these  measures  in  organising  a defensive  position  and 
fortifying  it.  (*  p.  70) 

To  facilitate  fire  fighting  all  inflammable  objects  are 
removed  from  buildings,  wooden  floors  are  sprinkled  with 
sand,  and  water  supplies  are  established  in  case  the 
municipal  water  supply  system  is  put  out  of  operation. 
Windows  and  other  openings  in  buildings  are  covered  with 
grills  or  fire-resistant  plates  so  that  the  enemy  will  be 
unable  to  throw  incendiaries  through  them.  The  entrances 
into  dugouts  and  basement  and  semibasement  sreas  are 
covered  with  brick  thresholds  15-20cm  thick  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  spread  into  these  areas  of  napalm,  pyrogel, 
and  other  Incendiary  mixtures.  Fire  lanes  not  less  than 
50-70  m wide  are  prepared  on  the  streets  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  fires  over  the  city.  (3  p.  55) 

Ambushes  are  prepared  in  addition  to  combat  security  on 
some  avenues  of  approach  for  immediate  security  and  for 
preventing  sudden  enemy  attack.  Within  a city  patrols 
are  organized  for  streets,  squares,  and  parks.  An  exten- 
sive network  of  observers  is  established  and  at  night 
listening  posts  are  used.  (*  p.  68) 

c.  Maneuver 

In  those  cases  when  the  enemy  offers  vea'-  resistance  along 
a street,  tanka  with  infantry  mounted  on  them  or  lntan"’*y 
in  armored  personnel  carriers  and  trucks  move  along  the 
stree.  at  a great  apetd,  delivering  fire  on  the  mo/e. 

They  reach  important  objectives  in  this  way  and  seize  them 
from  tl.s  march. 
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An  attack  in  a town  la  carried  out  without  interruption 
until  tha  opposite  outskirts  an  raachad  or  a link-up 
with  own  troops  * (hr an c inf  in  tha  opposite  direction 
la  effected.  (*  p.  12) 

If  tha  enemy  offers  weak  resistance  the  tank-borne 
notorized  infantrymen  approach  tha  neat  iaportsnt 
objectives  at  high  speed  and  capture  then  on  the  nove.  (*) 

An  attack  fron  the  ncrch  directly  against  a city  begins 
after  seising  the  nearest  outer  trace  of  the  city. 

With  successful  developnent  of  tha  attack  battalions 
in  the  first  echelon,  pursuing  a retreating  enray  along 
parallel  routes,  strive  to  prevent  hia  fron  leaving 
the  city  and  they  attack  indicated  objectives  fron  the 
narch  as  they  approach  the  sassy.  (*  p.  38) 

Tanks  usually  advance  together  with  notorized  rifle 
podrazdalenlve  in  chair  formations  and,  delivering  fire 
on  the  nove,  destroy  enasqr  weapons  hindering  forward 
noveswnt  of  the  Infantry.  (*  p.  40) 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  advance  chest*  in  rapid 
seizure  of  a city  and  iaportsnt  objectives  along  the 
routes  leading  fron  the  city  to  tha  rear,  extensive  use 
will  be  node  of  tactical  airborne  assaults  up  to  a 
reinforced  notorized  rifle  battalion  in  strength  dropped 
in  the  cneac  rear  by  helicopter.  ('  p.  13) 

Having  captured  one  objective,  the  subunits  ceaselessly 
develop  the  offensive  into  the  depth  and  those  specifi- 
cally chosen  check  captured  buildings  and  defensive 
structures,  clear  then  of  the  rsaalnlng  snail  groups 
and  individual  soldiers,  carry  out  nine  field  clearance 
and  where  necessary  put  out  fires. 

Objectives  in  the  depth  of  the  city  are  attacked  as 
a neasure  of  the  approach  of  the  attackers.  Their 
disposition  and  the  nature  of  the  defense  exclude  the 
possibility  for  sinultaneous  attack.  Therefore, 
conaanders  of  the  subunits  Bust  constantly  and  contin- 
uously conduct  reconnaissance,  quickly  assign  additional 
tasks  to  subordinates,  coordinate  their  activities 
among  themselves,  and  with  attacked  and  supporting 
subunits,  and  employ  maneuvers  for  the  purpose  of 
intensifying  the  efforts  in  the  directions  of  narked 
success.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to 
seize  the  asln  strongpolnts  and  focal  points  on  the 
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■a in  roads  of  Che  city,  centers  of  coMunlcatlon, 
bridges,  overbridges,  railway  stations,  subway  stations. 
For  this,  it  is  recommended  to  use  tactical  airborne 
troops  in  helicopters.  The  landing  of  the  subunits 
should  be  accomplished  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
and  ssnke,  and  supported  by  the  fire  of  artillery  and 
air  support.  They  aay  be  landed  In  squares,  broad 
streets,  public  gardens,  parka,  flat  roofs  of  houses, 
and  using  suspension  ladders.  (7  p.  18) 

in  large  squares  where  several  streets  converge,  the 
attack  is  carried  out  by  the  forces  of  several  sub- 
units. Cosasanders  try  to  ensure  that  they  simultane- 
ously approach  the  centre  of  the  square  fxoe  different 
streets.  The  corner  buildings  are  the  first  to  be 
stoned.  (*) 

For  the  subunits'  manoeuvre  in  a town  passages  and 
thoroughfares  are  organized  inside  the  blocks.  Under- 
ground passages  are  also  adapted  for  this  purpose.  (*) 

Smoke  agents  are  used  to  conceal  the  maneuver  of  men 
and  weapons  between  strongpoints,  defensive  areas, 
and  separate  buildings  not  having  concealed  or  under- 
ground routes  between  them  and  also  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  observing  and  conducting  aimed  fire.  (*  p.  57) 

After  seizing  strongpoints  on  the  edge  of  the  city  and 
developing  the  attack,  podrazdeleMlye  move  forward 
along  streets  from  one  objective  to  another,  using 
gardens,  yards,  gaps  in  walls,  and  underground  structures. 
They  destroy  step-by-step  the  defending  enemy  while 
supporting  one  another  by  fire  a a tney  penetrate  his 
position.  (3  p.  40) 

Between  strongpoints  fire  is  coordinated,  communication 
trenches  are  prepared,  and  ambushes  are  set  up  in  the 
gaps  between  strongpoints  and  on  the  flanks.  Tunnels, 
subways,  drain  pipes,  and  other  underground  structures 
and  routes  of  conmunication  are  used  for  maneuver  by 
men  and  weapons  in  a battalion  defensive  area  and  on 
its  flanks  and  foot  and  vehicle  passages  are  prepared 
within  blocks.  (3  p.  52) 

During  the  course  of  an  attack  motorized  rifle 
podrazdeleniye.  moving  on  both  sides  of  streets  and 
keeping  close  to  buildings,  deliver  fire  from  smell 
arms  at  the  windows  of  buildings  located  on  the 
opposite  side.  Weapons  assigned  to  fire  by  direct  lay 
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aov*  b«hlad  the  notorized  rifle  podrazdelenly  and 
cbe  tanka*  fron  covered  position  to  covered  position. 
Delivnriac  fire  along  the  streets*  they  hit  targets 
hindering  the  forward  novenant  of  the  infantry  and 
tanks.  (*  p.  40) 

For  advancing  fron  one  objective  to  another*  the  sub- 
units use  gardens,  kitchen  gardens*  parks,  holes  in 
walls*  underground  structures,  as  well  as  narrow  streets. 
Zn  the  latter  case,  advancing  along  both  of  its  sides 
they  fin  at  the  windows  and  loopholes  on  the  oppoefy 
side.  Machine guns  and  guns  advance  fron  one  shelter 
to  another.  Using  the  gaps  between  strongpoints  and 
underground  structures*  the  troops  enploy  close  and 
deep  envelop aent  for  caning  out  in  the  flank  and  rear. 

Any  penetration  into  the  depth  Host  be  utilised  for 
the  rapid  developnent  of  the  success  by  the  coonltnent 
into  battle  of  the  second  echelons  or  reserves.  C p.  38) 

Tanks  equipped  with  antialne  drags  act  together  with 
sappers  and  lay  passages  in  cneuy  alnad  obstacles. 
Motorized  rifle  and  sapper  oodrazdelenlve  designated 
for  fanadlata  assault  any  behind  then.  The  tanks, 
delivering  fire  at  eabrasures  or  windows  of  a structure 
under  attack*  approach  it  and  cover  the  attacking 
notorized  rlflanen  and  sappers  with  their  fly  and 
amor.  (*  pp.  43-44) 

The  notorized  infantry  and  tanks*  noving  fron  cover  to 
cover,  am  followed  by  guns  detailed  for  dlyct  fire. 
Firing  along  the  streets,  they  destroy  any  targets 
which  hinder  the  advance  of  the  infantry  sad  tanks.  (l) 

As  the  attacking  podrazdeleniye  reach  the  artillery 
safety  line,  fly  is  shifted  to  the  rear  of  the  eneny 
position.  After  approaching  to  within  hand  grenade 
range,  notorized  rifle  pody  zdelenly . throwing  hand 
grenades  at  the  eneny,  attack  objectives  on  the  forward 
edge.  At  this  tine  artillery  and  aviation  destroy 
the  eneny  located  deep  within  the  city  and  sons  of  the  . 
artillery  delivers  covering  firs  against  eneny  artillery 
and  nortar  batteries  and  control  points.  (*  p.  40) 

To  handle  nlsslons  which  unexpectedly  arise,  the 
battalion  connander  and  even  the  conpany  conaander  can 
assign  up  to  a rifle  platoon  or  squad  respectively 
as  a reserve . (5) 
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To  develop  the  attack  deep  within  a city  battalion 
c maunder s wi’l  consult  their  second  echelons  or  reserves. 
As  a rule,  they  will  be  committed  with  the  pentlsalon 
of  the  next  higher  conaander  aftar  the  battalion  haa 
carried  out  its  iaaediate  mission.  However,  the  situation 
aay  force  a battalion  coauandar  to  coemit  his  second 
echelon  earlier.  Most  frequently  this  will  be  when 
the  enemy  offers  stubborn  resistance.  Underground 
structures  and  gaps  through  buildings  will  be  used  as 
a covered  approach  for  the  second  echelon  to  reach  the 
line  of  departure.  One  distinguishing  aspect  of 
reaching  the  line  of  departure  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  city  is  that  second  echelons  or 
reserves  will  most  frequently  move  in  small  podratdelenlye 
and  even  by  separate  groups.  The  line  for  entry  into 
combat  Is  usually  selected  so  that  a second  echelon 
will  be  committed  around  a battalion  flank  or  in  the 
gaps  between  companies  or  assault  groups.  However,  the 
possibility  cannot  be  precluded  that  entry  into  combat 
will  be  by  leap-frogging  through  the  combat  formations 
of  attacking  units.  This  is  advantageous  in  those 
cases  when  companies  in  the  first  echelon  have  suffered 
great  losses  or  if  buildings  do  not  permit  deploying 
the  podratdelenlye  of  the  second  echelon.  (3  p.  42) 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  advisable  to  reinforce  a conqiany 
which  attacks  usually  along  one  street  with  two  or 
three  tanks,  a howitzer  battery,  mortar  platoon,  two 
or  three  PTURS  (protlvotankovyy  upravlyayemyy  reaktlvnyy 
snaryad;  antitank  guided  missile),  one  or  two  sapper 
squads,  and  two  or  three  chemical  specialists,  and 
provide  support  with  the  fire  of  a battery  or  rocket 
artillery.  Such  an  assault  group  will  be  able  to  create 
fire  superiority  over  an  enemy  reinforced  platoon 
usually  defending  a large  building,  wnich  will  illow 
it  to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission  after  fire  pre- 
paration and  air  strikes  and  develop  the  attack  without 
stopping.  (s) 


d.  Anas  and  Equipment 


In  distinction  from  an  attack  under  ordinary  conditions 
podrazdeleniye  in  combat  in  a city  are  given  additional 
hand  and  antitank  grenades,  cartridges,  shells,  smoke 
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charges,  signalling  equip— nt , aad  gear  for  assaulting 
buildings,  further— ra,  sapper  podrasdslaniya  are 
provided  with  additional  explosives,  elongated  charges, 
and  antitank  aad  aatipersonnal  nines.  (*  p.  17) 

Combat  action  in  a city,  as  a rule,  ie  conducted  at 
close  range  and  therefore  the  weapons  of  notorized 
rifle  podrasdeleaiye,  such  as  nachlneguns,  sub— chineguns, 
grenade  launchers,  and  head  grenades  will  play  an 
iaportant  role  in  inflicting  da— ge  on  the  eaeay.  In 
a city  where  — neuver  and  fire  of  tanks  are  linited, 
a large  role  will  be  played  by  — nually  operated  anti- 
tank grenade  launchers,  hand  grenades,  and  recoilless 
guns  in  the  fight  against  enemy  teaks.  (*  p.  56) 

In  our  opinion,  two  or  three  obstacle-clearing  groups 
included  la  the  — pper  squad  on  the  armored  personnel 
carrier,  one  or  two  tanks  with  BTY  and  KMT-5 a equipped 
with  ropes  with  grapnels  are  necessary.  It  is  necessary 
for  sappers  to  have  with  then  400  to  500  kg  of  explosives, 
20  to  30  coaponents  of  distributed  charges  and  several 
cumulative  charges,  sdne  searchers , probes,  detonating 
means,  and  wooden  mallets  for  tapping  mils  in  order 
to  discover  chambers  with  explosive  charges.  If  there 
are  a— y —now  canals  in  the  city,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  Include  in  the—  groups  a bridge  layer. 

The  obstacle-clearing  groups  should  follow  directly 
behind  the  companies  of  the  first  echelon,  and,  when 
obstacles  are  — t,  they  are  — ved  forward  under  cover 
of  fire  to  make  gaps.  (*°  p.  95) 

Assault  detachments  and  groups  are  created  for  the 
capture  of  strongly  fortified  buildings,  strongpoints, 
and  centers  of  resistance.  To  the  detachment  is 
ordinarily  detailed  a motorized-rifle  battalion,  rein- 
forced by  tanks , guns  of  various  calibers,  and  subunits 
of  engineer  and  chemical  troops.  In  it,  as— ult  groups 
are  formed  consisting  of  a reinforced  — torlzed-rlfle 
company  or  a platoou  each.  Personnel  are  provided 
with  an  increas ed  number  of  hand  gre— des,  cartridges, 
and  smo ke  weapons,  as  —11  as  the  neces— ry  devices 
for  assaulting  buildings— ladders,  ropes,  boat  hooks, 
grapnels,  etc.  Tanks,  guns,  and  subunits  of  special 
troops  operate  directly  In  the  combat  for— tlons  of 
the  motorized-rifle  subunits.  (7  p.  37) 
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General  Major  Babushkin  stresses  that  flame  throwers: 

1.  can  kill  many  soldiers  held  up  In  strongly  fortified 
buildings 

2.  are  especially  useful  at  night  ^ 

3.  can  have  great  psychological  value  by  striking 
fear  Into  soldiers  when  used  unexpectedly 

4.  are  to  be  used  In  conjunction  with  other  arms.  (lz) 

When  podrazdelenlye  approach  objectives  under  attack 
turns  and  tanks  on  signal  of  the  battalion  or  company 
commander  shift  fire  to  the  upper  floors  and  to 
adjacent  buildings  and  prevent  the  approach  of  enemy 
reserves.  (*  p.  40) 

At  the  signal  for  the  attack  or  assault  motorized  rifle 
podrazdelenlye . under  cover  of  fire  and  smoke,  will 
cross  obstacles  using  the  passages  which  have  been  laid, 
reach  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  enemy  which  are 
under  attack,  and  enter  them  and  destroy  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  the  fire  from  artillery,  tanks,  and  gunB 
designated  for  fire  by  direct  lay,  which  is  delivered 
over  the  heads  and  from  the  flanks  of  attacking 
podrazdelenlye,  is  intensified. 

When  the  attacking  podrazdelenlye  approach  the  buildings 
artillery  pieces  and  machineguns  shift  fire  to  the  upper 
stories  and  attics,  to  adjacent  buildings,  and  to  the 
gaps  between  them.  (3  p.  43) 

After  entering  a building  motorized  rifle  podrazdelenlye, 
acting  boldly,  daringly,  and  decisively,  destroy  the 
enemy  by  fire  point-blank  and  with  grenades,  clearing 
one  room  or  corridor  after  another,  floor-by-floor. 

Sappers  attached  to  the  rifle  companies  or  assault 
groups  lay  passages  through  walls  and  between  floors 
and  in  case  of  need  they  clear  mines  from  the  buildings 
seized.  After  seizing  a strongpolnt  or  building  or 
other  structure  and  carrying  out  an  immediate  mission, 
every  podrazdelenlye  receives  a new  mission  and  attacks 
subsequent  objectives  without  stopping.  (J  pp,  40-41) 

The  system  of  fire  in  a defensive  position  in  a city 
is  based  on  a combination  of  flanking  and  interlocking 
fire  of  all  types  and  is  arranged  in  several  layers 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  multilayer  fire  on  the 
approaches  to  a defensive  area  and  its  strongpoints 
as  well  as  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  podrazdelenlye. 
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The  system  of  fixe  is  tied  la  with  artificial  and 
natural  obstacles.  It  Bust  provide  for:  destruction 

of  the  eneay  and  aalaly  his  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
and  artillery  and  tanka  oa  the  distant  approaches  to 
the  battalion  defensive  position;  repulse  of  aass  tank 
and  Infantry  attacks  In  front  of  the  forward  edge; 
cover  by  fire  of  flanks  and  gaps  when  occupied  by 
nodrazdeleniye  and  also  artificial  and  natural 
obstacles;  and  infliction  of  daaage  oa  aa  eneay  who 
has  penetrated  the  defensive  position  and  rapid 
concentration  of  fire  at  any  thraataned  point  or 
sector.  (*  p.  S3) 

To  support  a perimeter  defense  of  a site,  strongpoint, 
or  the  defensive  area  as  a whole  the  system  of  fire  is 
so  organised  that  all  streets.  Intersections,  gaps 
between  buildings,  entrances  to  squares  and  also  parks 
and  public  gardens,  the  approaches  to  bridges  and 
overpasses,  and  the  approaches  to  water  obstacles  are 
kept  under  flanking  and  Interlocking  multilayer  fire 
and  also  concentrated  fire  of  mortars  and  artillery 
located  in  covered  firing  positions.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  organisation  of  antitank 
fire  since  lr  will  be  possible  to  deliver  fire  at 
enemy  tanks  In  the  city  itself  only  for  a very  limited 
time.  (*  p.  54) 

Weapons  are  concealed  and  distributed  in  the  strongest 
buildings  and  structures,  behind  strong  walls,  and  also 
in  positions  prepared  on  squares,  in  parks,  and  in  other 
areas  which  are  not  built  up.  To  Increase  the  density 
of  fire  it  is  advantageous  to  place  weapons  on  all 
floors.  In  several  tiers.  In  so  doing  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  upper  floors  will  be  destroyed 
by  enemy  fire  to  a greater  extent  than  the  lower  floors 
and  therefore  most  of  the  firing  positions  should  be 
placed  on  the  lover  floors  and  in  the  semibasements 
of  buildings.  For  the  weapons  on  upper  floors  shelters 
as  well  as  firing  positions  are  prepared.  (*  p.  54) 

The  reconnaissance  and  attack  by  lead  enemy 
podrazdelenlve  are  repulsed  by  the  fire  of  designated 
weapons  and  also  by  nodrazdeleniye  defending  on  the 
avenues  of  approach  involved.  For  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  enemy  with  respect  to  the  friendly 
system  of  fire  it  is  advisable  to  locate  some  of  the 
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weapons  intended  for  the  purpose  of  repulsing 
reconnaissance  and  the  attack  of  the  enemy  lead 
podrazdelenlye  outside  the  defended  buildings  and 
strongpolnts,  for  example,  in  dummy  strongpoints 
or  in  adjacent  buildings.  After  an  attack  is  repulsed 
the  weapons  whose  positions  have  been  revealed  are 
moved  to  new  firing  positions.  Passages  laid  by  the 
enemy  in  our  obstacles  are  Immediately  covered  by 
mined  obstacles  or  covered  by  strong  fire  of  all 
types.  (J  p.  73) 

The  system  of  fire  is  closely  tied  in  with  the  system 
of  obstacles.  The  battalion  commander  determines 
exactly  the  location  of  minefields  in  front  of  the 
forward  edge  of  the  defensive  position,  in  the  gaps 
between  company  strongpoints,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the 
battalion  defensive  positions  and  within  it.  He 
determines  the  locations  of  barricades  and  log  obstacle* 
and  the  degree  to  which  natural  obstacles  must  be 
reinforced. 

Preparation  of  a system  of  fire  at  obstacles  is  not  a 
separate  step  in  the  work  of  a comnander  in  organizing 
a defensive  position.  It  is  part  of  the  complex  of 
steps  taken  by  a battalion  commander  in  assigning 
missions  and  organizing  coordination  among 
podrazdelenlye.  (3  p.  65) 

Streets  and  gaps  between  strongpoints  are  barricaded 
and  approaches  to  them  are  swept  with  fire.  To 
prevent  the  enemy  from  enveloping  these  obstacles, 
they  are  Installed  close  to  strongly  built  constructions 
and  fences.  Loopholes  and  machin^gun  emplacements 
for  firing  at  the  streets  and  squares  are  made  In 
the  barricades.  Passages  for  the  manoeuvre  of 
friendly  subunits  and  for  mechanical  transport  arc  also 
left  in  them.  The  passages  are  thoroughly  guarded 
and  covered  with  fire  and  movable  obstacles.  (*) 

The  existence  of  numerous  dead  spaces  not  kept  under 
fire  and  sectors  not  kept  under  observation  on  the 
approaches  to  defended  buildings  and  other  structures 
and  generally  to  all  sites  under  conditions  prevailing 
in  a city  make  it  necessary  to  organize  fire  in  several 
layers.  Firing  positions  are  prepared  on  all  floors 
of  buildings  and  in  attic  areas.  To  avoid  large  losses 
in  personnel  and  weapons  firing  positions  on  the  upper 
floors  should  be  occupied  only  in  case  of  need  and 
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only  when  In  direct  contact  with  the  eneay  when  there 
la  little  probability  of  employment  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  enemy.  (*  p.  63) 

Buildings  and  other  structures  In  the  gaps  between 
strongpolnts  are  prepared  for  blasting,  mined  obstacles 
are  prepared,  log  obstacles  and  barricades  are  set  up, 
and  provisions  are  made  for  flanking  and  Interlocking 
fire  of  all  types  to  cover  the  flanks  and  the  gaps 
between  strongpolnts.  (*  p.  35) 

Antitank  podraxdelenlve  remaining  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  motorised  rifle  battalion  commander 
prepare  firing  positions  In  places  from  which  they  can 
deliver  fire  along  wide  and  long  streets,  as in  arteries, 
squares,  and  expected  routes  of  attack  of  the  enemy 
mein  forces.  (*  p.  57) 

In  repulsing  the  eneay  attack  the  infantry  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  tanks  and  destroyed  first  since 
separate  tanks  or  groups  of  tanks  which  break  Into  the 
city  without  infantry  can  be  rapidly  destroyed  by 
antitank  weapons  at  short  range.  In  this  event  the 
strength  of  the  battalion  defensive  position  will  not 
be  impaired.  (*  p.  73) 

Men  in  tank  and  notorized  rifle  ambushes  do  not  open 
fire  at  the  enemy  before  he  approaches  the  ambushes. 
When  the  enemy  gets  close  to  them  they  destroy  tanks 
and  infantry  by  opening  fire  suddenly,  preventing  the 
enemy  from  making  further  progress  within  the  defensive 
position.  After  they  have  completed  their  mission 
the  tanks  and  motorized  riflemen  designated  for  ambush 
occupy  other  positions  and  receive  a new  mission. 

C p.  74) 


e.  House  and  Street  Fighting 


If  battle  is  fought  in  a building  having  a large  number 
of  rooms  the  comaunders  try  not  to  disperse  their  forces. 
In  order  to  break  down  the  enemy  resistance  quicker, 
the  troops  capture,  first  of  all,  the  upper  stories 
of  the  building,  staircases,  entrances  and  exits.  The 
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defenders  on  ths  lower  floors  and  In  basements  are 
destroyed  with  grenades,  submachine-  and  machinsfun 
fire  through  holes  In  the  callings.  The  main  walls 
are  breached  with  hand  grenales  or  blown  down.  Inside 
a building  hand-to-hand  fighting,  employment  of  grenades 
and  point-blank  fire  acquire  special  importance.  The 
personnel  of  the  advancing  a ub units  are  provided  with 
an  increased  supply  of  hand  gr*.nades  and  cartridges.  (*) 

On  the  scrupulousness  of  preparing  the  subunits  to 
attack  a building  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Immediately  before  the  attack  each  soldier  is  shown 
not  only  the  direction  of  movement,  but  also  into 
which  window,  door,  or  opening  he  must  break  and  where 
he  is  to  go  subsequently.  The  commander  of  the 
battalion  personally  checked  the  readiness  of  the 
group  for  the  attack,  their  understanding  of  their 
tasks,  knowledge  of  signals,  readiness  to  fight  with 
fire  weapons,  and  supply  of  ammunition.  (l*  p.  27) 

The  advancing  enemy  is  destroyed  at  the  approaches 
to  a strongpolnt  by  the  use  of  all  weapons  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  neighbors  and  with  artillery  and  mortar 
fire  from  covered  positions,  by  air  strikes  and  demolition 
of  mined  obstacles.  If  in  separate  areas  the  enemy 
manages  to  penetrate  the  defences  and  to  capture  several 
buildings  or  a strongpolnt,  the  commanders  of  subunits 
stop  him  by  well-organized  fire.  Artillery  and  mortar 
fire  prevents  the  enemy  reserves  from  being  brought 
up  and  isolates  the  subunits  which  have  penetrated 
the  defences.  (*) 

If  the  building  is  set  in  a closely  built-up  street 
barring  a roundabout  way,  it  is  necessary  to  attack 
the  front.  Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  seize  at 
first  an  adjacent,  less  strong  or  an  unoccupied 
opposite  building  in  order  to  then  inflict  a strike 
simultaneously  on  the  front  and  flank.  For  approaching 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  to  use  underground  structures. 

In  the  building  first  of  all  to  seize  the  stairs 
between  stories,  entrances,  and  exits,  in  order  to  more 
quickly  cut  the  enemy  garrison  into  parts  and  destroy  it. 

In  the  rooms  can  be  employed  different  modes  of  activity. 
For  example,  one  of  the  soldiers,  reaching  the  door 
from  one  side,  by  a sharp  movement  opens  it  and  hurls 
a grenade.  (16) 
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After  entering  e building  aotorlced  rifle  podrazdelenlya. 
acting  boldly,  daringly,  end  decialvely,  deatroy  the 
enemy  by  fire  point-blank  end  with  grenades,  clearing 
one  roon  or  corridor  after  another,  floor-by-floor. 

Sappere  attached  to  the  rifle  conpeniee  or  assault 
groups  ley  passages  through  wells  end  between  floors 
end  in  case  of  need  they  clear  nines  fron  the  buildings 
seized.  After  seizing  e strongpolnt  or  building  or 
other  structure  and  carrying  out  an  ianadiete  mission, 
every  podrezdelenive  receives  a new  nisslon  and  attacks 
subsequent  objectives  without  stopping.  (*  pp.  40-41) 

They  boldly  burst  into  the  houses  and  block  ell  entrances 
and  exits,  especially  fron  baseaents.  Making  wide  use 
of  hand  grenades  and  point-blank  fire,  they  destroy 
the  eneny.  Machine gunners  fire  at  windows,  eabrasures, 
garrets  and  roofs  to  cover  the  attacking  subunits. 

Success  of  fighting  inside  a building  depends  on  the 
speed,  resolve,  initiative  and  daring  of  each  soldier.  (*) 

Motorized-rifle  subunits  should  try  to  seize  attacked 
objectives  fron  two  or  three  sides.  The  success  of 
the  fighting  within  a building  depends  on  the  quickness, 
initiative,  and  bold  actions  of  each  soldier.  Passage 
fron  one  story  to  another  is  performed  along  stairs 
and  through  holes  in  ceilings.  In  order  to  paralyze 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy  and  to  deprive  his  separated 
groups  of  mutual  assistance  and  support,  it  la  recommended 
first  of  all  to  seize  the  stairs  between  the  floors, 
entrances,  and  exits  fron  premises,  and  then  to  annihi- 
late isolated  groups  in  detail.  (7  p.  38) 

Approaching  a building,  the  soldiers  on  the  run  threw 
grenades  at  windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  the  walls, 
and  after  the  explosion  burst  into  the  room. 

Entering  the  house,  the  attackers  first  of  all  tried 
to  cover  the  staircases  leading  to  the  upper  floors, 
to  locate  the  passage  to  the  basement,  and  on  the  first 
floor  several  rooms  with  windows  to  the  yard.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  isolate  individual  groups  of  the 
eneny  and  to  prevent  them  from  conducting  a maneuver 
or  rendering  assistance  to  each  other.  (**  p.  28) 

Ascending  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floors,  troops 
threw  smoke  grenades  ahead  of  themselves  and  swept 
the  area  with  automatic  fire  and  the  stairwell  is 
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gotten  over  in  one  stroke.  Reaching  the  next  floor, 
the  etteckere  burst  into  the  rooaa  after  throwing 
grenades  into  then.  If  doors  wore  closed,  they  were 
blown  up.  It  was  not  recommended  to  break  down  a door, 
since  the  enemy  attacked  the  attackers  by  automatic 
weapon  fire  at  this  time. 

Por  passage  from  .me  rooa  to  another,  walls  wore  blown 
up  by  gronades  or  TNT.  (**  p.  28) 

Thus,  attacking  along  the  streets,  it  is  necessary  to 
move  close  to  the  sidewalk  in  order  to  conduct  more 
effective  fire  on  buildings  situated  on  the  opposite 
side.  One  aotorlzed-rlfle  subdivision  aoves  on  the  left 
and  right  of  the  tanks  firing  at  lower  stories  of 
buildings,  others— directly  behind  them  firing  higher. 
(U) 


A battalion  or  company  c maunder  can  assign  part  of 
his  forces  to  cover  the  flanks  and  repulse  an  enemy 
counterattack  and  also  blockade  individual  buildings 
and  use  his  aaln  forces  to  develop  the  attack  in  the 
indicated  direction. 

Motorized  rifle  podrardeleniye  set  up  saoke  screens 
to  support  rapid  crossing  of  certain  sectors. 

Specially  assigned  podrardeleniye  or  teams  from  the 
reserve  check  seised  buildings  and  structures,  seize 
them  from  remaining  groups  or  individual  soldiers 
left  by  the  enemy,  clear  mines,  and  in  case  of  need 
puc  out  fires  and  consolidate  thw  objectives  seized. 

(3  P-  Al) 

When  the  enemy  penetrates  the  edge  of  the  city  defensive 
combat  breaks  down  into  several  local  battles.  Defending 
podrazdelenlye  destroy  an  enemy  who  has  penetrated 
buildings  by  point-blank  fire,  hand  grenades,  and  hand- 
to-hand  combat.  An  enemy  who  has  seized  a building 
prepared  for  destruction  is  destroyed  when  the  building 
is  blown  up.  (3  p.  7A) 

The  existence  of  numerous  dead  spaces  not  kept  under 
fire  and  sectors  not  kept  under  observation  on  the 
approaches  to  defended  buildings  and  other  structures 
and  generally  to  all  sites  under  conditions  prevailing 
in  a city  make  it  necessary  to  organize  fire  in  several 
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layers.  Firing  positions  are  prepared  on  all  floor* 
of  buildings  and  In  attic  areas.  To  avoid  large  losses 
In  personnel  and  weapons  firing  positions  on  the  upper 
floor*  should  be  occupied  only  In  case  of  need  and 
only  vnen  In  direct  contact  with  the  enemy  when  there 
is  little  probability  of  employment  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  enany.  (*  p.  63) 

It  is  advisable  to  locate  separate  subnschlnegunners 
or  snipers  on  the  upper  floors  or  In  the  attics.  Whan 
well  caaouflaged  and  sheltered,  they  can  nelntain 
observation  over  the  eneoy  and  with  precise  fire  inflict 
casualties  on  eneay  personnel  and  prevent  unhindered 
aoveaent  by  personnel  over  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  eneny. 

An  exanple  of  capable  distribution  of  weapons  in  a 
city  Is  provided  by  "Hone  of  Pavlov"  which  during  battles 
in  the  city  of  Stalingrad  was  defended  by  a garrison 
consisting  of  20  nan.  In  addition  to  subnachlneguns 
and  rifles  the  garrison  had  as  weapons:  one  hand  and 

one  heavy  aachinegun,  three  antitank  guns  in  the 
sealbaseaent  of  the  first  doorway  and  the  antitank 
guns  In  the  sealbaseaent  of  the  second  doorway. 

Alternate  positions  on  the  second  floor  were  prepared 
for  thea.  The  hand  aachinegun  was  on  the  second  floor 
and  the  aubaachlnegunners  in  rooas  on  the  first  floor. 

The  aortarnen  occupied  firing  positions  within  the 
building  and  during  the  course  of  coabat  they  often 
changed  position,  moving  froa  one  floor  to  another. 

Later  two  snipers  were  sent  to  the  garrison  froa  the 
reglaent  and  they  occupied  positions  in  the  upper 
floors  of  the  bulxding.  Embrasures  and  viewing 
slits  were  prepared  on  all  floors  to  the  front  as  well 
as  to  the  rear.  The  garrison  was  able  to  cover  the 
entire  perimeter  of  the  building. 

The  locations  of  weapons  as  Indicated  above  was 
dictated  by  the  situation.  (*  p.  64) 

In  defending  a city  fighting  fires  acquires  very  great 
Importance.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  a city  usually 
abet  fires  and  fires  break  up  combat  action  of 
podrazdelenly a . hinder  the  delivery  of  counterattacks, 
and  make  the  defense  of  separate  locations  or  buildings 
impossible.  As  a result  of  fires,  passages  and 
crossings  appear  where  they  formerly  did  not  exist 
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and,  on  the  otlter  liand,  existing  passages  may  become 
covered  end  iopassable. 

In  view  of  thle  commanders  take  several  special  measures: 
they  create  special  detachments  for  fighting  fires; 
prepare  subordinate  podraedelenlye  and  all  personnel 
to  asks  capable  use  of  fire-fighting  equipment  and 
provide  protection  against  enemy  incendiaries;  and 
in  places  where  fires  ere  most  apt  to  break  out  they 
establish  stores  of  water  in  barrels,  sand,  ponchos, 
etc.  (*  p.70) 

If  the  enemy  breaks  through  Into  a building  he  is 
destroyed  by  point-blank  fire,  hand  grenades  and  hand- 
to-hand  fighting.  During  the  fighting  inside  e building, 
the  fire  of  guns,  aachlneguns  and  mortars  is  used  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  fresh  enemy  forces  and  the 
delivery  of  ammunition. 

The  success  of  a counterattack  depends  to  a great  extent 
on  the  courageous  and  resolute  actions  of  small  subunits 
and  separate  groups  of  soldiers,  on  their  skill  to 
manoeuvre,  to  use  point-blank  fire,  to  use  hand  grenades 
and  courageously  engage  the  enemy  In  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  Buildings  and  structures  cleared  of  the 
enemy  are  Immediately  checked  for  mines  and  consolidated 
by  the  subunits  detailed  for  this  purpose.  (6) 

For  the  purpose  of  regaining  buildings  and  strong- 
points  seized  by  the  enemy  the  battalion  comander 
organizes  a counterattack  with  his  reserve  or  second 
echelon.  This  counterattack  must  be  launched  Immediately 
since  an  enemy  will  be  able  to  adapt  seized  buildings 
or  locations  rpaldly  for  perimeter  defense. 

A counterattack  in  a city  is  executed  rapidly  to  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  an  enemy  who  has  penetrated. 
Podrazdeleniye  prepare  concealed  routes  to  lines  of 
deployment,  making  primary  use  of  underground  routes 
of  communication  and  cooawnicatlon  trenches.  Because 
of  limitations  on  observation  in  a city  and  the 
complexity  and  lack  of  clarity  in  the  situation  in  a 
sector  where  an  enemy  has  penetrated,  podrazdeleniye 
moving  to  the  front  in  a counterattack  muat  have 
reconnaissance  and  security.  Fighting  by  counter- 
attacking podrazdeleniye  for  strong  and  large  buildings 
may  have  the  nature  of  an  assault.  Therefore,  companies 
in  the  second  echelon  or  the  reserve  must  be  ready  to 
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act  m assault  groups.  All  buildings  and  othsr  ; 

seructurss  fraad  of  tha  assay  during  tha  eoursa  of  a f 

countarattack  ara  chsckad  immediately  for  alnas  and  ars  j 

oecuplad  by  podrazdalenlva  daalgnatad  for  this  purpoas. 

Tha  succass  of  a countarattack  will  dapand  in  large 
aaasura  on  bold  and  decisive  action  by  saall 
podraadalenlys  and  saparata  groups  of  soldlars  and 
on  thalr  ability  to  execute  maneuver,  firs  thalr 
waapona  point-blank,  usa  hand  granadas,  and  fight 
hand-to-hand.  (*  p.  73) 


f.  Pursuit 


Pursuit  Is  bagun  immediately  upon  the  Initiative  of 
the  submit  coansnders  who  discover  tha  retreat.  By 
their  decisive  actions  they  eliminate  subunits  of  eneay 
cover  and,  asking  use  of  breaks  and  intervals  in  hla 
coabat  formation,  aove  swiftly  to  tha  flanks  and  to 
tha  rear,  attesting  to  prevent  tha  onaay  from  capturing 
important  road  Junctions,  commanding  heights,  and 
crossings.  What  is  aost  important  Is  not  to  give  tha 
eneay  any  respite,  to  block  all  his  attsapts  to  with- 
draw his  troops  froa  under  attack,  and  to  prevent  hla 
froa  systematically  retreating  or  occupying  defenses 
at  useful  sites.  (*) 


g.  Consolidation 


After  carrying  out  assigned  missions  the  battalion 
or  company  coasumder  Immediately  reports  this  to  his 
next  higher  commander.  Depending  on  instructions  a 
podrazdelenlye  aay  continue  to  develop  the  attack  or 
consolidate  on  a line  which  has  been  reached.  (J  p.  44) 

Having  fulfilled  the  assigned  mission,  the  attackers 
lasMd lately  consolidate  in  tha  captured  area.  (l) 

To  keep  order  in  a captured  town  or  in  a part  of  it 
a commandant  and  a duty  subunit  are  appointed  and 
patrols  are  organized.  A thorough  check  of  all 
captured  buildings  and  their  clearing  of  the  enemy 
personnel  and  demining  is  carried  out.  (*) 
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Important  objectives  or  structures  seized  are 
consolidated  by  specially  designated  podrazdelentyc 
and  are  prepared  for  per  Ins ter  defense.  In  this  case 
particular  attention  Is  devoted  to  consolidating 
atreet  Intersections,  open  areas,  squares,  and  exits 
Cron  underground  structures  and  to  preparing  to  repulse 
cneay  counters! cscks.  (*  p.  42) 

The  objectives  (buildings)  captured  are  consolidated 
by  specially  detailed  subunits  and  prepared  for  peri- 
meter defence.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  street 
crossings,  squares,  public  gardens,  exits  fron  under- 
ground structures,  and  to  readiness  for  repulsing 
eneay  counterattacks.  All-round  support  of  coabat 
actions,  especially  active  and  continuous  reconnaissance, 
acquiree  great  Importance  during  fighting  in  a town,  (‘) 

To  assure  the  succeseful  development  of  the  attack 
in  the  depth  and  the  repelling  of  possible  count*-- 
attackers,  captured  objectives  (positions)  are  consoli- 
dated by  forces  of  the  reserve.  Tactically  laportant 
objectives  are  Improved  as  strongpolnts  and  streets 
are  prepared  for  aining.  Special  attention  is  devoted 
to  consolidating  crossroads,  asin  strests,  squares, 
bridges,  and  other  laportant  sectors.  (7  p.  39) 

Having  destroyed  the  eneaiy  who  have  penetrated  and 
re-established  the  situation  the  troops  take  Measures 
for  the  iaawdiate  organization  of  the  dleorgenizcd 
fire  syatea,  repair  damaged  obstacles  and  replenish 
their  stocks  of  ammunition.  Buildings  destroyed  but 
not  occupied  by  friendly  troops  are  mined.  In  the 
deoth  of  the  defences  the  roads  are  cleared  and 
bypasses  for  the  manoeuvre  of  tanka,  self-propelled 
artillery  and  artillery  are  organized.  (') 


3.  Soviet  Guidelines  for  the  Engineer  in  Urban  Warfare 


The  bulk  of  Soviet  tactical  writings  on  urbsn  warfare  Indicate 
that  the  Soviets  normally  attach  engineer  support  units/ personnel  to 
the  very  small  units  iti  their  task  organizing  for  combat.  In  this 
research  a rather  singular  exception  is  uncovered  vhlch  indicates 


that  "as  • cola  upper  oodrardalanlre  attached  to  a battalion  art  leapt 
centralized  ondar  tba  battalion  rn— nilsr  ***  Tha  quota  ia  in  tha 
context  of  defense  however  and  tha  lapllcatlon  la  claar  that  in  tha 
dafansa  centralized  control  at  tha  battalion  level  la  prafarrad  whila 
la  tha  attack  attachnant  down  to  tha  anall  unit  level  la  conaidered 
to  ha  required.  Engineer  tasks  Include  anglnacr  reconnaissance, 
pioneer  work  such  as  general  demolitions,  route  preparation, 
constructing  and  clearing  Obstacles, barricades  and  fortifications, 
tha  clearing  of  buildings  and  lines  of  coanualcatlons  as  wall  as 
tha  aoraal  sapper  functions  of  wall  breaching  and  laying,  detecting, 
canoeing,  detonating  and  disarming  nines.  Engineer  support  at  the 
snail  unit  level  can  be  substantial  to  include  relnforcanant  of  a 
rifle  coup any  by  as  large  a unit  as  an  engineer  platoon.  Engineers 
are  assigned  special  tasks  for  "ansrgency  rescue  work"  following 
nuclear  detonations  and  as  special  fire  fighters  In  cities. 


Sapper  oodrazdelenive  In  an  attack  In  a city  will 
often  be  attached  to  notorized  rifle  coupanles  and 
platoons  designated  for  action  as  part  of  assault  groups 
and  also  groups  for  seizure  and  destruction  of  nuclear 
charges. 

Their  aaln  missions  will  be:  preparing  paths  for 

approach  to  the  city;  laying  passages  through  rubble 
and  barricades;  destroying  individual  buildings; 
clearing  nines  frou  the  a»3t  important  sites  designated 
by  the  attackers  for  setting  up  control  points,  aid 
stations,  storage  areas,  etc.;  and  preparing  mined 
obstacles  for  fortifying  regions  and  sites  which  are 
seized. 

Acting  as  part  of  assault  groups,  sapper  podrazdeleniye 
conduct  engineer  reconnaissance,  lay  passages  in 
mined  obstacles  and  barricades  and  rubble;  support  the 
forward  movement  of  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
and  artillery;  do  demolition  work  in  buildings  and 
other  structures  defended  by  the  enemy;  and  participate 
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in  the  elimination  of  the  consequences  of  employment 
by  the  enemy  of  nuclear  weapons.  ( 1 p.21) 

Engineering  support  for  an  offensive  In  a city  includes 
engineering  reconnaissance  of  the  fortifications  and 
obstrucciona  of  the  eneay;  Baking  gapu  in  the  obstructions 
and  ruins;  Baking  breaches  in  walls,  fences,  and  ceilings 
of  buildings;  supporting  assaults  of  strongly  fortified 
buildings  and  strongpolnts;  arranging  for  river  and 
canal  crossings  within  a city  (usually  with  covered 
banks);  clearing  streets  and  aining  buildings; 
localising  and  extinguishing  fires;  and  setting  up 
obstructions  (including  electrified  obstructions 
using  energy  froa  the  city  power  stations)  for  rein- 
forcing the  captured  targeta  and  blocks.  Furthermore, 
it  nay  be  possible  to  adapt  underground  structures 
for  reinforced  points  and  ahelters  and  to  restore  water 
lines  for  supplying  troops  with  water,  etc.  (**  p.  93) 

On  the  average,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  direction  of 
the  offensive  of  each  aotorlzed-rlfle  battalion  (or 
tank  battalion),  it  is  necessary  to  send  out  one  or 
two  IRD  (or  IRC)*  supplying  thea  with  photographic 
equipment , radio  stations,  and  large  scale  plans  of 
the  city.  (l#  p.  93) 

Engineer  support  amounts  to  performing  engineer  recon- 
naissance; preparation  of  routes  for  advance  to  the 
city  by  attacking  podrazdeleniye;  laying  passages  in 
obstacles  and  obstructions  in  the  streets,  barricades, 
and  fences;  destruction  of  buildings  or  other  structures 
prepared  by  the  eneay  for  defense;  setting  up  obstacles 
and  consolidating  lines  or  objectives  seized;  clearing 
lines  froa  buildings  or  other  structures  to  be  adapted 
aa  control  points,  aid  stations,  and  food,  clothing, 
and  equlpaent  supply  points. 

Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  checking  for  the 
presence  of  mines  in  underground  routes  of  communication. 
Underground  routes  can  be  used  for  maneuvering 
podrazdeleniye  during  the  course  of  combat  within 
the  city  and  for  penetrating  the  city. 

Sapper  podrazdeleniye  acting  as  part  of  motorized 
rifle  podrazdeleniye  or  assault  groups  support  execution 


Engineering  reconnaissance  patrol  (eng.  recon.  group) 
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of  tho  combat  mission  by  thoat  podraxdalenive  or 
groups.  Thmy  parfora  aaglnaar  raconnaiaaanca  of 
approaehas  to  objactivaa  which  might  ba  alnad;  lay 
paaaagac  la  barricades  and  obstacles  thereby  providing 
for  forward  movement  of  tanka,  BTR  (armored  personnel 
carriers) , and  artillery;  destroy  the  enemy  defending 
in  buildings  and  other  structures  by  blowing  them 
up;  and  give  help  to  attacking  podratdslenive  in 
fighting  fires  and  conducting  rescue  work.  ('  pp.  34-35) 

It  is  apparent  that  the  methods  and  naans  of  conducting 
engineering  raconnaiaaanca  will  be  the  same  as  under 
ordinary  conditions.  However,  direct  inspection  and 
search  should  ba  considered  the  most  affective.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
distance  of  observation  and  photographing  la  limited 
in  a city,  and  on  the  other  hand,  more  favorable 
conditions  for  the  secret  approach  end  activity  of 
scouts  era  created. 

Therefore,  in  preparing  an  offensive  in  a city,  it 
makes  aansa  to  reduce  the  nuaber  of  engineering 
observation  posts  and  with  these  men  to  create  more 
engineering  reconnaiaaance  patrola  (groups)  for  reconnais- 
sance by  search.  (l#  p.  93) 

A battalion  acting  In  the  first  echelon  on  a main 
avenue  of  approach  may  receive  for  reinforcement  an 
artillery  battalion,  a tank  company  or  a battery  of 
SAU  (self-propelled  artillery  pieces),  and  a company 
of  sappers  and  nay  be  supported  by  the  fire  of  an 
artillery  battalion. 

A battalion  acting  as  an  assault  detachment  can 
receive  more  sapper  podrasdelenive  than  Indicated 
above  and  the  artillery  In  support  of  Its  attack  will 
be  stronger. 

A motorised  rifle  company  can  receive  for  reinforcement 
a tank  platoon,  an  artillery  battery,  and  a sapper 
platoon.  (*  p.  17) 

Success  of  the  actions  of  an  assault  group  depends 
largely  on  a rapid  approach  of  podrasdelenlya  to  che 
objective  under  attack,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with 
crossing  mine  fields.  Tn  our  opinion,  one  attached 
squad  of  sappers  can  make  1-2  passages.  This  will 
allow  a company  to  occupy  favorable  positions  for  the 
assault.  A second  sapper  squad  together  with  heavy 
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artillery  can  be  advantageously  used  for  making 
breaches  In  the  walls  of  the  objective  being 
defended.  (i) 

A motorized  rifle  battalion  assigned  as  an  assault 
detachment  Is  reinforced  with  artillery,  tanks,  and 
sappers.  It  Is  coamitted  to  combat  on  the  outskirts 
or  right  within  the  city  for  assaulting  heavily 
fortified  buildings.  (s) 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  advisable  to  reinforce  a company 
which  attacks  usually  along  one  street  with  two  or 
three  tanks,  a howitzer  battery,  mortar  platoon,  two 
or  three  PTURS  (protlvotankovyv  upravlyayemyy 
reaktlvnyy  anaryad;  antitank  guided  missile) , one  or 
two  sapper  squads,  and  two  or  three  chemical  specialists, 
and  provide  support  with  the  fire  of  a battery  or 
rocket  artillery.  (5) 

With  the  beginning  of  the  artillery  barrage,  under 
the  cover  of  fire  and  smoke  screens,  subunits  of 
combat  engineers  make  gaps  in  obstacles.  For  their 
protection  and  to  let  the  infantry  and  tanks  pass 
through  them,  the  combat  engineers  detail  commandant's 
posts.  (!) 

Preparatory  fires  for  the  attack  are  delive-ed  at  the 
designated  time.  During  this  period  sapper 
podrazdelenlye , under  the  cover  of  fire  from  artillery, 
mortara,  tanks,  and  guns  designated  for  firing  by 
direct  lay  and  also  fire  of  motorized  rifle 
podrazdelenlye , lay  passages  in  enemy  obstacles.  (J  p.  At) 

Sappers  acting  with  attacking  podrazdelenlye  lay 
explosive  charges  and  on  signal  of  the  podrazdelenlye 
commander  blast  permanent  structures  or  buildings. 

(3  P.  44) 

Sappers  designated  to  lay  passages  move  under  cover 
of  fire  to  the  objective  under  attack,  reconnoiter 
the  obstacles  around  it,  and  lay  passages  to  them. 

(3  P-  43) 

Sapper  podrazdelenlye  blast  with  elongated  charges 
and  lay  passages  in  enemy  mined  obstacles.  (3  p.  40) 
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Tanks  equipped  with  antlmina  drags  act  together  with 
sappers  and  lay  passages  in  enemy  ainsd  obstacles. 
Motorised  rifle  and  aapper  podrardeleniye  designated 
for  1— ediate  assault  wove  behind  then.  The  tanka, 
delivering  fire  at  eabrasures  or  windows  of  a structure 
under  attack,  approach  it  and  cover  the  attacking 
notorizwd  riflemen  and  sappers  with  their  fire  and 
armor.  (*  pp.  41-44) 

After  entering  a building  notorized  rifle  podrardeleniye. 
acting  boldly,  daringly,  and  decisively,  destroy  the 
eneny  by  fire  point-blank  and  with  grenades,  clearing 
one  roon  or  corridor  after  another,  floor -by-floor. 

Sappers  attached  to  the  rifle  conpanles  or  assault 
groups  lay  passages  through  walls  and  between  floors 
and  in  case  of  need  they  clear  nines  from  the  buildings 
seized.  (s  pp.  40-41) 

In  our  opinion,  two  or  three  obstacle-clearing  groups 
included  in  the  sapper  squad  on  the  araored  personnel 
carrier,  one  or  two  tanka  with  BTY  and  KKT-5s  equipped 
with  ropes  with  grapnels  are  necessary.  It  is  necessary 
for  sappers  to  have  with  then  400  to  500  kg  of  explosives, 
20  to  30  conponents  of  distributed  charges  and  several 
cuaulatlve  charges,  mine  searchers,  probes,  detonating 
means,  and  wooden  aallets  for  tapping  walls  in  order 
to  discover  chanbers  with  explosive  charges.  If  there 
are  nany  narrow  csnals  in  the  city,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  Include  in  these  groups  a bridge  layer. 

The  obstacle-clearing  groups  should  follow  directly 
behind  the  conpanles  of  the  first  echelon,  and,  when 
obstacles  are  met,  they  are  moved  forward  under  cover 
of  fire  to  nake  gaps.  <19  p.  95) 

Wide  canals  and  rivers  flowing  through  a city  nay  prove 
to  be  serious  obstacles  for  attacking  troops.  To  force 
then  successfully  fron  the  march  podrardeleniye  rein- 
forced with  sappers  snd  diver-scouts  are  sent  out  ahead 
of  time  to  support  successful  forcing  of  then  fron  the 
nareh.  These  podrardeleniye  have  the  nlssion  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  eneny  occupies  the  far  bank,  whether 
the  obstacle  is  mined  on  the  banks  and  in  the  water, 
the  nature  of  the  banks  and  the  botton,  and  the  existence 
of  crossings  and  fords.  Furthermore,  provisions  are 
nade  for  sending  out  podrardeleniye  (depending  on  the 
importance  of  the  water  obstacles)  to  seize  existing 
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bridges  sod  crossings  and  secure  them  until  the  approach 
of  the  attacking  podrazdelenlye . These  podrazdelenlye, 
without  joining  with  the  cnee?  in  combat  and  using 
underground  structures,  reach  the  Indicated  objectives, 
hold  thee,  and  support  crossing  of  the  water  obstacles 
by  the  attacking  podrardelenlve . 

If  bridges,  dees,  and  other  structures  on  water  obstacles 
are  not  selred  or  prove  to  be  destroyed  by  the  eneny 
and  if  bridge-carrying  tanks  cannot  be  used,  attacking 
podrardelenlye  are  obliged  to  force  the  water  obstacles. 
This  entails  a great  amount  of  engineer  work  to  make 
entries  and  exits  at  the  water's  edge  for  equipment  since, 
as  a rule,  the  banks  of  canals  or  rivers  In  a city  are 
steep  and  made  of  concrete.  To  support  this  work 
advance  motorized  rifle  podrazdelenlye.  In  forcing  a 
water  obstacle  by  using  means  found  at  hand,  will  have 
to  seize  objectives  on  the  tar  bank.  C1  p.  41) 

In  organising  fortifications  of  a defensive  area  a 
battalion  coaaumder  determines  the  extent  of  engineer 
work  needed,  establishes  sequences  and  teruu  for 
completion,  indicates  what  machinery  is  available  and 
where  it  Is  to  be  used;  he  indicates  locations  for 
setting  out  mined  and  other  obstacles,  what  buildings 
and  other  structures  are  to  be  prepared  for  blasting 
and  procedures  for  blasting  them,  and  the  locations 
for  log  obstacles  and  barricades  on  streets;  and  he 
determines  procedures  for  using  podrazdelenlye  to  perform 
engineer  work  and  he  also  indicates  necessary  camouflage 
measures.  (*  pp.  68-69) 

Sapper  podrazdelenlye  in  defense  of  a city  set  out 
mined  obstacles;  prepare  log  obstacles,  barricades, 
and  ocher  obstacles;  destroy  buildings  or  lay  passages 
through  their  walls  and  in  fences  and  other  structures; 
and  they  lay  routes  for  movement  of  podrazdelenlye 
for  executing  counterattacks  and  maneuvering  from  one 
position  to  another.  Sapper  podrazdelenlye  are  also 
used  for  emergency  rescue  work  in  case  the  enemy  uses 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  to  put  out  fires  in 
the  city. 

As  a rule  sapper  podrazdelenlye  attached  to  a battalion 
are  kept  centralized  under  the  battalion  commander. 

(3  P-  57) 


Masonry  sad  rslnforced  coocrsts  building*  designated 
for  dsfaass  srs  prepared  for  all-around  dsfsass.  Door 
sad  window  openings  la  ths  buildings  which  srs  not 
designated  for  use  srs  filled  la  solid  with  brick  or 
sandbags.  Babrssurss  for  firing  subaachlneguns, 
■schlaspuns,  grenads  launchers,  sad  other  weapons  and 
viewing  silts  for  obssrvation  srs  prepared  with  peri- 
aeter  defense  of  the  building  la  wind . Stairwells  are 
barricaded,  mined,  or  destroyed.  Hatches  are  aade 
through  ceilings  and  ladders  are  aade.  Corridors  within 
buildings  ave  barricaded  and  prepared  for  snail  eras 
fire.  To  decrease  losses  froa  shell  fragaents  which 
get  Inside  buildings,  partitions  aade  froa  bricks, 
sandbags,  or  other  aaterlal  oust  be  aade  between 
eabrasures  sad  viewing  slits. 

Coanualcation  routes  are  prepared  between  strongpoints 
and  defended  buildings  far  which  purpose  use  is  first 
aade  of  underground  structures  (tunnels,  subways,  water 
Bains,  etc.),  and  when  these  do  not  exist  trenches  are 
dug,  the  aost  important  sectors  of  which  are  covered 
to  protect  thea  when  buildings  around  them  are  destroyed. 

In  those  cases  when  there  are  no  strong  underground 
structures  or  basement  areas  which  night  be  used  to 
protect  personnel  against  nuclear  weapons,  shelters 
ere  dug  in  the  ground  away  froa  defended  buildings  In 
order  to  keep  thea  froa  becoming  covered  with  rubble. 

In  preparing  baseaent  areas  which  are  used  for  shelters 
for  protection  against  fire  and  to  diminish  the  dose 
of  penetrating  radiation,  the  floor  of  the  first  story 
la  sprinkled  with  dirt  to  a thickness  of  20 — 40  ca. 
Shelters  are  built  so  that  they  will  be  under  the  ruins 
of  the  upper  stories  following  a nuclear  blast.  The 
neln  entrance  Is  usually  aade  near  a stairwell  and 
relating  underground  routes  of  coaaunlcatlon  between 
baseaent  areas  are  used  as  alternate  entrances. 

The  gaps  between  strongpoints,  streets,  squares,  and 
parks  are  filled  with  alned  and  other  obstacles  and 
covered  by  fire.  In  a city  all  types  of  obstacles  can 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  explosives  or  without  thea: 
antitank  and  antipersonnel  nines,  delayed  action  nines, 
fragmentation-barrier  nines,  barricades,  antitank  steel 
hedgehogs  and  turnstiles,  reinforced  concrete  posts, 
tetrahedra,  and  also  barbed  wire  obstacles. 

Bridges  over  rivers  and  canals  and  also  underground 
structures  running  froa  the  direction  of  the  eneay 
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(tunnels,  subways,  drainage  ditches)  are  prepared  for 
deaolltlon.  As  a rule,  they  are  blasted  when  the  enemy 
threatens  to  seize  then.  Sons  buildings  should  be 
prepared  for  reduction  to  rubble  for  the  purpose  of 
blocking  streets  in  cass  of  nead.  (*  pp.  69-70) 

Streets  and  gaps  between  strongpolnts  are  barricaded 
and  approaches  to  then  are  swept  with  fire.  To  prevent 
the  eneny  froa  enveloping  these  obstacles,  they  are 
installed  close  to  strongly  built  constructions  and 
fences.  Loopholes  and  machine gun  emplacements  for  firing 
at  the  streets  and  squares  are  made  in  the  barricades. 
Passages  for  the  manoeuvre  of  friendly  subunits  and 
for  mechanical  transport  are  also  left  in  them.  The 
passages  are  thoroughly  guarded  and  covered  with  fire 
and  movable  obstacles.  (') 

Accessible  underground  routes  of  communication  arc 
prepared  to  serve  as  routes  of  supply  and  evacuation. 
Furthermore,  stores  of  materials  and  repair  equipment 
as  well  as  aid  stations  are  located  in  them. 

In  connection  with  the  difficulty  Involved  in  bringing 
up  supplies  and  evacuation,  stores  of  ammunition, 
food,  medicine,  and  drinking  water  are  set  up  in  strong- 
points  In  the  defensive  area.  (*  p.  55) 

Not  all  buildings  are  used  for  the  defensive  positions 
of  a company  or  platoon  but  only  the  more  solid  ones 
which  are  located  at  intersections  of  main  arteries  and 
at  the  entrances  to  squares,  parks,  bridges,  and  other 
Important  sites.  Buildings  are  selected  for  strong- 
points  in  light  of  the  possibility  of  conducting 
observation  and  fire  from  them  and  the  possibility  of 
protecting  personnel  against  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. Wooden  structures  and  also  buildings  which  hinder 
fields  of  fire  are  removed  where  possible.  (3  pp.  51-52) 

The  stability  of  a defensive  position  in  a city  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  fortifications.  All  kinds  of 
buildings  and  underground  structures  and  basements  are 
prepared  and  fortified  as  shelters  which  provide 
protection  against  nuclear  and  other  weapons.  Buildings 
are  adapted  for  the  defense,  windows  and  doors  are  filled 
in  with  bricks  and  sandbags,  firing  embrasures  are  made, 
holes  are  made  and  routes  prepared  in  attics  and  between 
floors  for  maneuver  and  interaction  among  podrazdelenlye. 
(3  P.  54) 
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Buildings  and  other  structures  In  the  gaps  between 
strongpolnts  are  prepared  for  bleating,  mined  obstacles 
are  prepared,  log  obstacles  and  barricades  are  set 
up,  and  provisions  are  made  for  flanking  and  Interlocking 
fire  of  all  types  to  cover  the  flanks  and  the  gaps 
between  strongpolnts.  (*  p.  55) 

Land  and  other  mines  are  laid  on  the  main  arteries  on 
the  approaches  to  the  defensive  position  and  to  defended 
sites;  barricades  and  other  obstacles  are  erected  on 
streets  and  squares;  and  bridges,  overpasses,  subway 
stations,  separate  buildings  and  sectors  of  underground 
structures  are  prepared  for  blasting.  (*  p.  55) 

To  facilitate  fire  fighting  all  lnflaaauble  objects 
are  removed  from  buildings,  wooden  floors  are  sprinkled 
with  sand,  and  water  supplies  ace  established  In  case 
the  municipal  water  supply  system  Is  put  out  of  operation. 
Windows  and  other  openings  In  buildings  are  covered 
with  grills  or  fire-resistant  plates  so  that  the  enemy 
will  be  unable  to  throw  incendiaries  through  them. 

The  entrances  into  dugouts  and  basement  and  semibasement 
areas  are  covered  with  brick  thresholds  15 — 20  cm  thick 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  spread  Into  these  areas 
of  napalm,  pyrogel,  and  other  Incendiary  mixtures.  Fire 
lanes  not  less  than  50—70  m wide  are  prepared  on  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
fires  over  the  city.  (*  p.  55) 

Camouflage  in  a city  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
closed  nature  of  the  terrain  and  docs  not  require  great 
expenditure  of  camouflage  means.  It  la  achieved  by 
the  location  of  personnel  and  weapons  in  buildings, 
arranging  and  carefully  covering  embrasures  in  the 
corners  of  buildings,  and  window  and  door  openings, 
by  the  creation  of  dummy  defensive  locations  in  blocks 
and  in  buildings  not  defended  by  podrazdelenlye.  by 
observing  sound  and  light  discipline,  by  extensive  use 
of  smoke  agents,  and  by  excluding  the  local  populace 
from  the  defensive  area,  k battalion  comeander  provides 
for  all  these  measures  In  organizing  a defensive  position 
and  fortifying  it.  (*  p.  70) 
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Fro*  the  very  first  day  the  "Korn  of  Pavlov"  was  prepared 
for  perlaeter  defense.  All  approaches  to  the  building 
were  gradually  elned  and  antitank  and  antipersonnel 
minefields  wore  prepared  around  the  building.  In  done 
sectors  land  nines  were  put  out.  A comm  lest  ion  trench 
was  dug  to  the  rear  for  the  purpoae  of  delivering 
ammunition,  food,  and  water  to  the  garrison.  A trench 
was  dug  In  the  rear  of  the  building  to  give  personnel 
protection  against  eneny  artillery  fire.  Furthermore, 
a drain  pipe  passing  to  the  rear  of  the  building 
was  adapted  for  the  sane  purpose  and  two  coanunication 
trenches  were  dug  to  it.  Soldiers  occupying  a defensive 
position  on  the  first  and  upper  stories  of  the  building, 
during  strong  artillery  fire,  uaed  these  routes  to  take 
cover  In  the  drain  pipe.  Soldiers  defending  senlhaacnent 
areas,  during  artillery  fire,  remained  in  place  at  their 
weapons.  Good  fortification  helped  our  courageous 
fighting  nen  hold  the  building  for  58  days,  until  the 
day  our  troops  reverted  to  the  attack  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Che  eneny  forces  at  Stalingrad.  (3  p.  70) 

In  organizing  rear  service  support  a battalion  coamander 
determines:  in  which  of  the  strongest  underground 

structures  and  basements  to  locate  rear  service 
podrazdeleniye  and  what  stores  of  aaterlals  and  water 
to  establish  in  the  strongpolnta  of  companies  in  the 
event  of  combat  in  encirclement;  what  fortifications 
to  prepare  for  the  purpose  of  getting  protection  for 
rear  service  units  against  nuclear  weapons;  and  how 
to  provide  continuous  material,  technical,  and 
medical  support  for  podrazdeleniye  during  the  course 
of  battle.  (3  pp.  70-71) 

The  advancing  enemy  is  destroyed  at  the  approaches  to 
a atrongpolnt  by  the  use  of  all  weapons  in  coordination 
with  the  neighbors  and  vlth  artillery  and  mortar  fire 
from  covered  positions,  by  air  strikes  and  demolition 
of  mined  obstacles.  (*) 

The  success  of  a counterattack  depends  to  a great  extent 
on  the  courageous  and  resolute  actions  of  small  subunits 
and  separate  groups  of  soldiers,  on  their  skill  to 
manoeuvre,  to  use  point-blank  fire,  to  use  hand  grenades 
and  courageously  engage  the  enemy  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  Buildings  and  structures  cleared  of  the  enemy 
are  Immediately  checked  for  mines  and  consolidated  by 
the  subunits  detailed  for  this  purpose.  (*) 
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Bavins  destroyed  Che  enemy  who  have  penetrated  and 
re-established  the  situation  the  troopa  take  measures 
for  tha  lamsdlate  organisation  of  the  disorganised  fire 
system,  repair  daaaged  obstacles  aod  replenish  their 
stocks  of  aaaunition.  Buildings  destroyed  but  not 
occupied  by  friendly  troops  are  ained.  In  the  depth 
of  the  defences  the  roads  are  cleared  and  bypasses  for 
tha  aanoeuvre  of  tanka,  self-propelled  artillery  and 
artillery  are  organised.  (*) 

After  an  attack  is  repulsed  the  weapons  whose  positions 
have  been  revealed  are  aoved  to  new  firing  positions. 
Passages  laid  by  the  aneay  in  our  obstacles  are  laned lately 
covered  by  ained  obstacles  or  covered  by  strong  fire 
of  all  types.  (*  p.  73) 


4.  Soviet  Guidelines  for  Chemical  and  Badiation  Specialists 

Chemical  and  radiological  reconnaissance  is  conducted  contin- 
uously within  the  city  according  to  Soviet  tactical  doctrine.  There 
are  references  to  creation  of  dependable  systems  for  warning  of  chesdcal, 
bacteriological  and  radiation  hazards.  These  specialists  are  also 
charged  with  monitoring  tbs  quality  of  food  and  water  before  being 
consiasd  by  Soviet  troops.  Chemical  smoke  agents  are  cited  as  being 
particularly  effective  in  concealing  troop  aaneuver  within  the  city. 


In  asking  his  estimate  of  the  radiation  and  chemical 
situation  the  battalion  commander  decides:  how  to 

organize  radiation,  chemical,  and  biological  reconnaissance 
and  warning  of  danger  of  nuclear  or  chemical  attack  or 
employment  of  biological  weapons  by  the  enemy;  what 
measures  must  be  taken  to  provide  security  and  protection 
for  sources  of  water  against  contamination  by  radio- 
active, chemical  and,  especially,  biological  agents; 
and  where  and  in  what  quantity  to  establish  stores  of 
protective  supplies  and  equipment.  (*  p.  62) 
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In  our  opinion,  it  in  advisable  to  rninforcn  n company 
which  attack*  usually  along  one  a tract  with  two  or  throe 
tanka,  a howitzer  battery,  nor tar  platoon,  two  or  thre* 
PTURS  (protlvotankovyy  upravlyayawrr  rcaktlvnyy  anaryad; 
antitank  guided  miasile),  ona  or  two  aapper  squads,  and 
tow  or  three  chemical  apeciallata,  and  provide  sunport 
with  the  fire  of  a battery  or  rocket  artillery.  (*) 

As  regards  the  attached  chemical  apeciallata,  they  will 
support  the  sappers'  work  in  preparing  buildings  for 
the  assault,  resorting  when  necessary  to  the  placement 
of  smoke  screens.  For  successful  operations  in  a city, 
personnel  are  Issued  an  Increased  amount  of  aamunitlnn, 
hand  grenades,  and  antitank  grenades.  The  men  are 
provided  with  devices  for  assaulting  reinforced  buildings, 
means  of  signalling,  and  smoka  devices,  while  sappers 
are  given  a sufficient  quantity  of  explosives.  C) 

Many  measures  are  taken  to  organize  protection  against 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  A dependable  system  for 
warning  the  garrisons  in  strongpointa  employing  all 
means  of  communication  is  established,  and  continuous 
radiation,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  reconnaissance 
is  conducted  within  the  city.  Provisions  are  made  for 
more  complete  use  for  protection  of  personnel  of  strong 
underground  structures  and  basements  and  in  case  of  need 
they  are  reinforced.  Particular  attention  is  devoted 
to  protection  for  sources  of  water  and  safeguarding 
then  against  bacteriological  contamination  as  well 
as  strict  observance  in  strongpointa  and  in  a battalion 
defensive  area  as  a whole  of  rules  governing  sanitation 
and  hygiene.  Measures  are  taken  to  eliminate  the  conse- 
quences of  employment  by  the  enemy  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  measures  are  prescribed  for  putting 
out  fires  and  carrying  out  emergency  rescue  work. 

Personnel  are  categorically  forbidden  from  using  food, 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  other  things  seized  from  the 
enemy  or  left  by  him  and  also  water  from  any  source 
without  a preliminary  test  by  medical  workers.  Partic- 
ular attention  is  devoted  to  checking  the  quality  of 
food  and  water  before  consuming  them.  (s  p.  68) 
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Podrazdslenlva  for  protection  a tains t wet pom  of  — a 
das traction.  if  they  are  attached  to  the  battalion,  are 
uaad  firstly  for  porfondag  radiation  aad  chemical 
racoonal aaanca  and  also  for  eliminating  tba  consequences 
of  enemy  eaployment  of  wsapons  of  aaaa  destruction. 

(*  P.  37) 

Radiation  and  c heal cal  racoonal aaanca  In  a battalion  is 
conducted  by  observation  organised,  as  a rule,  at  the 
coaaandar  observation  post  of  the  battalion,  coabat 
racoonalaaance  patrola  which  include  attached  cheaical 
troops,  aad  cheadcal  raconaalaaaaca  patrols.  (*  p.  68) 

Smoke  agents  are  uaad  to  conceal  the  Maneuver  of  nan  aad 
weapons  between  atrongpolats,  defensive  areas,  and 
separate  buildings  not  having  concealed  or  underground 
routes  between  than  and  also  to  prevent  the  saany  free 
observing  and  conducting  aimed  fire.  (*  p.  57) 

Snoke  la  used,  as  a rule,  when  as taorologlcal  conditions 
are  favorable  at  the  decision  of  the  battalion  cowan der. 
(*  P.  57) 

Motorized  rifle  podrazdalanlya  set  up  awoke  screens  to 
support  rapid  crossing  of  certain  sectors.  (*  p.  41) 

Camouflage  in  a city  la  greatly  facilitated  by  the  closed 
nature  of  the  terrain  end  does  not  require  great  expend* 
lturs  of  camouflage  means.  It  is  achieved  by  the  location 
of  personnel  and  weapons  In  buildings,  arranging  and 
carefully  covering  eebrasures  In  the  corners  of  buildings 
and  window  and  door  openings,  by  the  creation  of  dummy 
defensive  locations  In  blocks  and  In  buildings  not 
defended  by  oodrazdelenlve . by  observing  sound  and  light 
discipline,  by  extensive  use  of  smoke  agents,  and  by 
excluding  the  local  populace  from  the  defensive  ares. 

<*  P.  70) 


5.  Soviet  Guidelines  for  the  Logistician 


The  logistician  la  Instructed  to  anticipate  much  higher  levels 
of  ordnance  expenditures  In  city  fighting.  In  defense  the  stocks  are 
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positioned  sell  forward  to  facilitate  distribution  down  to  the  snail 
unit  level  at  separate  strongpolnts  (unit  distribution  system).  In 
defense,  protection  of  rear  area  service  support  against  nuclear  attack 
is  cited  as  a special  concern  for  the  contender.  In  the  attack,  rear 
area  service  support  is  located  outside  or  on  the  edge  of  a city  prior 
to  attack.  Helicopters  are  cited  as  having  special  utility  for  deliver- 
ing supplies  in  city  fighting.  Guidelines  for  medical  personnel 
emphasising  the  positioning  of  aid  stations  well  forward  {up  to  platoon 
i strongpolnts)  and  special  techniques  to  be  eaployed  for  recovering  and 

evacuating  the  wounded. 


Ammunition  expenditure  is  much  greater  during  an  attack 
in  a city.  To  conduct  combat  continuously  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  supplies  of  ammunition  In  possession 
of  personnel.  For  example,  in  the  battles  to  seize  the 
city  and  fortress  of  Kanigsberg  riflemen  sad  tankman 
had  as  much  as  two  units  of  fire.  Usually  bearers  from 
podrazdelenlye  will  bring  up  additional  aamunitlon. 
Vehicles  carrying  ammunition  must  be  kept  immediately 
behind  the  second  echelon  or  reserve.  (*  p.  42) 

In  doing  this  work  the  battalion  commander  governs 
himself  primarily  by  the  fact  that  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  a city  stores  of  supplies  must  be  based  on 
calculations  for  extended  combat  by  individual 
podrazdelenlye  isolated  from  battalion  main  forces.  The 
necessary  stores  of  all  supplies,  including  medical,  are 
established  In  every  company  strongpoint  and  in  some 
cases  every  platoon  strongpoint.  An  aid  station  is 
organized.  (*  p.  71) 

Accessible  underground  routes  of  communication  are 
prepared  to  serve  as  routes  of  supply  and  evacuation. 
Furthermore,  stores  of  materials  and  repair  equipment 
as  well  as  aid  stations  are  located  in  them. 

In  connection  with  the  difficulty  Involved  in  bringing 
up  supplies  and  evacuation,  stores  of  ammunition,  food, 
medicine,  and  drinking  water  are  set  up  in  strongpolnts 
in  the  defensive  area.  (*  p.  55) 
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Xn  organizing  tur  earvlca  support  a battalion  co— aadar 
detaralnaa:  la  which  of  tha  atrongaat  underground 
structures  aad  baaaaaata  to  locata  raar  servics 
PQdraad*i«^iy  aad  what  storsa  of  aatariala  aad  watar 
to  aatabllah  la  tha  atroagpolata  of  eoapaalaa  la  tha 
event  of  combat  la  aaclrclaaant;  what  fortifications 
to  prapars  for  tha  purpose  of  getting  protaction  for  roar 
senrlca  units  against  nuclaar  weapons;  aad  how  to  provide 
continuous  material,  technical,  aad  asdlcal  support  for 
oodraadalaniTo  during  tha  course  of  battle.  The  co— aadara 
of  support  oodrazdalanlya  are  told  procedures  for 
replenishing  aaaunltion  aad  other  supplies  aad  preparing 
hot  food  aad  delivering  it  to  personnel.  They  are  told 
what  routes  to  use  for  carrying  out  wounded  aad  routes 
of  evacuation  to  aid  stations , procedures  for  performing 
maintenance  on  coabat  equipment,  refueling,  lubricating, 
aad  repair.  (*  pp.  0-71) 

tear  service  support  is  organised  In  light  of  the  nature 
of  the  coning  battle.  Additional  reserves  of  supplies 
are  established,  especially  s—unftion  and  food,  and 
procedures  are  prescribed  for  issuing  then  to  personnel. 

A rear  service  is  located  outside  a city 

or  on  tha  edge  of  it  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
Ia  tha  case  of  attack  deep  within  a city  the  battalion 
aid  station,  aamunltloa  vehicles,  and  a water  tank  truck 
are  located  close  to  coabat  formations . Different  covered 
places.  Including  basements  aad  semibasements  in  buildings 
aad  underground  structures,  are  used  to  locate  them  after 
these  places  have  be—  checked  for  contamination  — d 
mines.  Ammunition  and  food  axe  delivered  directly  by 
bearers  designated  in  each  platoon.  Search  and  collection 
of  the  wounded  in  basements,  buildings,  rubble,  perks, 
end  gardens  ere  organized.  (*  p.  35) 

Successful  use  can  be  made  of  helicopters  in  defense 
of  e city  for  delivering  needed  cargo  to  garrisons  which 
are  def— ding  the  city  or  sites  in  it  and  which  are 
caught  in  enemy  encirclement  or  ere  Isolated  from 
friendly  forces.  (*  pp.  57-58). 

Personnel  designated  for  searching  for  the  wounded  are 
provided  with  ropes,  straps,  and  other  gear  for  extracting 
the  wounded  from  pieces  difficult  to  reach.  Coop— y 
aid  stations  are  set  up  in  shelters  In  motorized  rifle 
companies  or  assault  groups.  ('  p.  35) 
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6.  Soviet  Guideline*  for  the  Artillerymen 


As  Indicated  in  the  following  guidelines,  the  Boat  significant 
characteristic  of  the  employment  of  artillery  in  urban  warfare  la  decen- 
tralization and  the  attachment  of  artillery  unite  down  to  the  single  gun 
as  far  as  the  platoon  level.  The  citation  of  the  statistic  that  in  a 
World  War  II  precedent,  40  percent  of  all  gun  artillery  was  eaployed  in  a 
direct-lay  mode  seems  significant.  There  is  little  Soviet  eophasis 
in  the  following  guidelines  or  in  aateri <1  researched  in  this  investi- 
gation on  the  varied  characteristics  of  urban  warfare  which  may  warrant 
varied  approaches  to  attachment  of  artillery.  While  it  would  appear  that 
at  one  extreme  (a  slow,  building- to-building  operation  in  a very  large 
city)  that  decentralization  of  artillery  assets  was  desirable  while  at 
another  extreme  (attack  "from  the  march"  against  a small  town  where 
the  assault  is  carried  through  the  objective)  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  centralization  of  assets.  The  guidelines  uncovered  here  are  less 
flexible  and  tend  to  emphasize  attachsamt  of  artillery  in  the  attack 
as  well  as  defense,  in  rapidly  moving  assaults  an  well  as  deliberate 
defense.  Tnere  Is  ample  reference  to  the  importance  of  artillery 
preparation  fires  although  there  are  several  citations  of  the  possibility 
of  dispensing  with  such  fires  to  capitalize  on  the  principle  of  surprise. 


Artillery.  There  are  many  important  distinguishing 
aspects  about  employing  artillery  podrazdelenlye  in  a 
city.  Because  of  the  lack  of  wide  fields  of  observation 
and  fire,  since  there  are  large  buildings  and  other 
structures,  it  is  not  possible  to  centralize  the  employ- 
ment of  artillery.  Most  frequently  artillery 
podrazdelenlye  accompany  Infantry  and  tanks  by  separate 
platoon  or  even  separate  gun  during  street  fighting. 

Part  of  the  artillery  will  deliver  fire  from  covered 
firing  positions  while  directly  subordinate  to  the 
battalion  eormander. 
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la  tha  Great  Patriotic  War  during  coabat  action  to 
aalaa  tha  city  of  Budapest  40  parcant  of  all  gun  artillery 
w«  uaad  to  fire  by  direct  lay.  Including  152-re  guns . 

In  tha  battle  for  tha  city  of  Posnan'  203-re  guns  ware 
uaad  to  fire  by  direct  lay. 

la  an  aaaault  dctachrent  or  group  it  is  beat  to  usa 
artillery  podrazdalaniva  directly  in  coabat  forretlona 
of  notorized  rifle  podraadalenlve  a a accompanying  guaa 
for  daatroylng  buildings  and  other  structurea  with  fire 
by  direct  lay. 

In  this  way  artillery  podreadelenlye  up  to  and  including 
the  firing  platoon  will  be  attached  to  notorized  rifle 
companies  and  even  to  platoona. 

In  atreet  fighting  artillery  firing  positiona  ere 
aelected  in  gaps  la  walls  and  In  fences,  ruins,  public 
an!  other  gardens,  perks,  and  in  the  spaces  between 
buildings  end  structurea.  The  command-observation  poets 
of  artillery  cnreamlers  should  be  located  together  with 
those  of  the  coreandera  of  the  notorized  rifle 
podrazdelenlye  to  which  they  ere  attached  or  which  they 
support.  There  oust  be  artillery  scouts  reconnolterlng 
for  targets  In  the  coabat  forretlona  of  the  advance 
podrazdelenlye.  During  conbat  a battery  changes  position 
by  platoon  and  e platoon  acting  separately  by  gun,  leap- 
frogging forward  under  the  cover  of  fire  fron  adjacent 
guns  and  saoke. 

Preparatory  fives  nay  consist  of  one  or  several  onslaughts 
of  fire  depending  on  the  nature  of  structures  In  the 
city,  the  strength  of  the  defending  enemy,  and  the  density 
of  fire  needed  to  suppress  hia.  The  duration  of  this 
fire  can  be  very  brief.  For  example,  in  the  battle  for 
Berlin  the  duration  of  preparatory  fires  In  the  zone  of 
attack  of  the  94th  Guards  Rifle  Division  end  the  Fifth 
Shock  Any  fluctuated  fron  5 to  20  min. 

In  comparison  with  preparatory  fires  conducted  during 
an  attack  under  ordinary  field  conditions,  In  a city  for 
destroying  various  structures  and  the  weapons  located 
In  them  more  artillery  or  mortar  systems  must  be  used, 
especially  guns  designated  for  firing  by  direct  lay  at 
targets  located  on  the  forward  edge  and  lreedlately  behind 
it.  Separate  batteries  and  even  platoons  delivering 
fire  from  covered  flrlrg  positions  and  high-power  guns 
for  firing  by  direct  lay  are  used  to  destroy  enemy 
targets.  To  carry  out  their  firing  missions  they  will 
be  given  most  of  the  time  allotted  for  delivering 
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preparatory  fires. 

Supporting  fire  Is  conducted  by  separate  fire  onslaughts 
during  the  course  of  which  separate  eneay  defensive 
structures  are  destroyed  as  attacking  troope  approach 
then.  The  signal  to  shift  fire  is  given  by  notorized 
rifle  podraidelenlye  commanders. 

Mortar  and  in  oany  cases  howitzer  podrazdelenlye  are 
able  with  their  hlgh-angle  fire  to  hit  concentrations 
of  infantry,  suppress  artillery  and  mortars,  and 
deliver  strikes  at  targets  In  the  rear  and  enemy  command 
post  located  In  buildings  and  other  structures. 

As  a rule,  organic  and  attached  mortar  podrazdelenlye 
of  the  motorized  rifle  battalion  are  attached  to 
motorized  rifle  companies  and  platoons  and  act  in  direct 
proximity  to  their  combat  formations.  Some  of  the 
mortars,  especially  the  large-caliber  mortars,  will  most 
frequently  be  kept  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
battalion  comaander. 

To  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  mortar  fire  when 
firing  at  targets  located  behind  high,  close-in  cover, 
the  firing  positions  for  them  can  be  located  on  roofs, 
in  attics,  on  balconies,  in  wide  places,  in  trenches, 
and  even  In  basements.  This  Is  a distinguishing  aspect 
of  combat  employment  of  mortars  In  a city.  (*  pp.  20-21) 

The  suppression  of  the  strongpolnts  In  the  forward  area, 
the  fire  weapons  in  buildings  located  to  a depth  of 
500  to  800  m,  command  and  coMand-observation  points 
on  roofs  and  in  garrets,  and  firing  Tuitions  of  mortar 
subunits,  and  the  destruction  of  individual  structures 
adapted  for  conducting  flank  fire  are  planred  by  the 
artillery  subunits  attached  to  or  supporting  the 
battalion  (company)  in  the  period  of  preparatory  fire. 
Suppression  of  artillery  batteries  and  major  control 
points  is  charged  to  the  commander  of  a higher 
commander.  pp.  28-29) 

Attached  to  a motorized-rifle  battalion  attacking  in  a 
city  along  several  parallel  streets  for  reinforcement 
may  be  an  artillery  division  and  sometimes,  in  addition, 
a battery  of  antitank  artillery.  The  attached  artillery 
battalion  is  used  for  firing  not  only  from  the  covered, 
but  also  from  the  open  firing  positions.  Batteries  are 
usually  distributed  for  support  of  the  companies  in  the 
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first  echelon,  and  one  of  then  is  left  et  the  dlepoeel 
of  the  bettellon  co— ender.  Bettellon  artillery  and  a 
tenk-deatroyer  battery  aleo  operate  with  eoepaniaa  of 
the  flrat  echelon. 

It  can  not  be  excluded  that  a aotorlsed-rlfle  battalion 
will  be  reinforced  by  only  a subunit  of  antitank 
artillery.  Xn  thla  case,  ita  act Iona,  aa  a rule,  will 
be  eupported  by  aa  artillery  battalion.  (*  p.  28) 

Due  to  the  angle  of  nortar  fire  It  la  poaalbla  to  hit 
aa  eneay  located  behlad  aheltara. 

However,  it  auat  be  kept  la  aind  that  atone  atructurea, 
having  baaeaenta,  serve  as  a reliable  ahelter  froa 
aortar  fixe.  Under  theae  condltlona,  the  aoat  typical 
alaalons  for  a aortar  battery  will  be:  hlttlag  aaapower 

and  firepower  deployed  on  city  aquarea,  atreets, 
boulevards,  vacant  lota.  In  public  gardens  and  parks, 
as  well  as  coanand-obaervatlon  points,  aaapower  and  fire- 
power on  the  roofs  and  la  the  garrets  of  hones,  behind 
barricades,  and  la  ruins;  suppressing  the  aaneuver  and 
counterattack  of  the  eneay;  covering  the  flanks  of  their 
subunits;  and  suppressing  aortar  subunits.  Furthermore, 
nor tars  can  also  create  centers  of  fires,  and  Illuminate 
and  screen  objects  la  saoke.  (1X  p.  108) 

Howltxer  artillery  sad  mortars,  which  by  their  fire 
destroy  eneay  personnel  and  weapons,  destroy  buildings 
and  other  structures  or  make  breaches  in  them,  destroy 
control  points,  and  prevent  the  eneay  from  maneuvering 
his  nan  and  weapons,  are  used  primarily  to  conduct 
preparatory  fires  or  a fire  onslaught.  When  nuclear 
attack  weapons  are  discovered  all  measures  are  used  to 
destroy  then  immediately.  The  conduct  of  fire  by  direct 
lay  at  Individual  targets  for  which  even  large-caliber 
guns  are  used  acquires  particular  importance.  (*  p.  39) 

With  the  Initiation  of  the  attack,  artillery  subunits 
by  means  of  concentrated  fire  and  firing  on  individual 
object 'vus  continuously  support  the  attacking  subunits. 
Battex..e8  implementing  tasks  froa  closed  firing  positions 
transfer  firing  into  the  depth  in  order  to  disrupt  the 
fire  coordination  among  them.  Installations  of  PTURSs 
and  guns  chosen  for  firing  point  blank  transfer  their  fire 
to  objectives  in  neighboring  buildings  hindering  the 
forward  movement  of  attacking  subunits.  With  the 
development  of  the  offensive,  an  artillery  battalion 
can  be  enlisted  for  firing  point  blank.  (*  p.  29) 
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In  our  opinion,  it  in  advisable  to  rainforca  • coopany 
which  attacks  usually  along  ona  straat  with  two  or  three 
tanka,  a howl tzar  battary,  mortar  platoon,  two  or  three 
PTURS  (protlvotankovyy  upravlyayeayy  raaktivnyy  anaryn.1 ; 
antitank  guided  missile) , ona  or  two  aappar  squads,  and 
two  or  three  chemical  specialists,  and  provide  support 
with  the  fire  of  a battery  or  rocket  artillery.  Such  an 
assault  group  will  be  able  to  create  fire  superiority 
over  an  enemy  reinforced  platoon  usually  defending  a 
large  building,  which  will  allow  it  to  acco^lieh  the 
assigned  mission  after  fire  preparation  and  air  strikes 
and  develop  the  attack  without  stopping.  (*) 

An  attack  against  objectives  located  on  the  edge  of  a 
city  is  preceded  by  preparatory  fires  delivered  by 
units  under  control  of  tha  next  higher  conmander  or  by 
fire  onslaught.  An  onslaught  will  usually  be  brief  but 
will  involve  maximum  use  of  all  firepower  of  the 
artillery  involved.  (J  pp.  38-39) 

A battalion  acting  in  the  first  echelon  on  a main 
avenue  of  approach  may  receive  for  reinforcement  an 
artillery  battalion,  a tank  company  or  a battery  of 
SAU  (self-propelled  artillery  pieces),  and  a company  of 
sappers  and  may  be  supported  by  the  fire  of  an  artillery 
battalion. 

A battalion  acting  as  an  assault  detachment  can  receive 
more  sapper  podrazdelenlye  than  indicated  above  and  the 
artillery  in  support  of  Its  attack  will  be  stronger. 

A motorized  rifle  company  cm  receive  for  reinforcement 
a tank  platoon,  an  artillery  battery,  and  a sapper 
platoon.  (3  p.  17) 

With  this  method  of  attack  a strongly  fortified  city 
can  be  seized  by  a day  or  night  assault  by  simultaneous 
attacks  on  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  as  a rule,  only  after 
long  preparatory  fires.  However,  the  possibility  cannot 
be  excluded  that  in  the  interests  of  gaining  surprise 
preparatory  fires  will  not  be  used.  Assault  detachments 
and  groups  are  formed  in  troop  combat  formations  for 
the  purpose  of  storming  the  city.  (3  p.  14) 


As  the  attacking  podrasdelanlye  reach  the  artillary 
safety  lias,  fire  la  shifted  to  the  rear  of  the  eaamy 
position.  After  approaching  to  within  hand  grenade  range, 
notorlxed  rifle  podrasdalanlra.  throwing  hand  grenades 
at  the  enemy,  attack  objectives  on  the  forward  edge. 

At  this  tins  artillery  and  aviation  destroy  the  eaasqr 
located  deep  within  the  city  sad  sons  of  the  artillery 
delivers  covering  fire  against  enemy  artillery  and 
nor tar  batteries  and  control  points.  (*  p.  40) 

The  launching  of  an  attack  by  the  subunit  is  preceded 
by  a short  but  powerful  fire  onslaught,  during  which  the 
artillery  and  mortars  neutralize  and  destroy  the  live 
forces  and  firing  means  In  buildings  and  strongpolnts. 
commend  and  observation  points,  radio  and  radar  stations, 
and  prevent  the  naaeuver  of  the  eaeay  by  forces  end  naans. 
For  demolishing  strong  defensive  structures  and  for 
crushing  the  means  of  nass  destruction,  reserves, 
artillery,  and  control  points  may  be  used  heavy  artillery, 
rocket  artillery,  and  alas lies.  A part  of  the  guns  and 
tanks,  which  have  been  aoved  up  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  objective  of  the  attack,  by  point-blank  shooting 
neutralises  the  firing  means,  demolishes  defensive 
structures,  and  knocks  breaches  Into  the  walls  of 
buildings.  (7  p.  37) 

Preparatory  fires  for  the  attack  are  delivered  at  the 
designated  time.  During  this  period  sapper  podrasdelenlya . 
under  the  cover  of  fire  from  artillery,  mortars,  tanks, 
and  guns  designated  for  firing  by  direct  lay  and  also 
fire  of  motorised  rifle  podrasdelenive.  lay  passages  In 
enemy  obstacles.  However,  in  the  Interests  of  achieving 
suddenness  of  attack  there  may  be  no  preparatory  fires 
and  this  is  characteristic  of  a night  attack.  In  this 
case  artillery  will  deliver  fire  for  effect  at  the  start 
of  the  attack.  (*  p.  43) 

Guns  designated  for  firing  by  direct  lay  support 
motorised  rifle  and  tank  podrasdeleniye . preventing  the 
enemy  from  entering  the  building  or  leaving  it.  (*  p.  44) 

The  motorized  Infantry  and  tanks,  moving  from  cover  to 
cover,  are  followed  by  guns  detailed  for  direct  fire. 

Firing  along  the  streets,  they  destroy  any  targets  which 
hinder  the  advance  of  the  infantry  and  tanks.  (*) 
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When  podrazdeleniye  approach  objectives  under  attack  guns 
and  tanka  on  signal  of  the  battalion  or  coapany  commander 
shift  fire  to  the  upper  floors  and  to  adjacent  building 
and  prevent  the  approach  of  enemy  reserves.  (’  p.  40) 

At  the  signal  for  the  attack  or  assault  motorized  rifle 
podrazdelenlye.  under  cover  of  fire  and  smoke,  will  cross 
obstacles  using  the  passages  which  have  been  laid,  reach 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  enemy  which  are  under  attack, 
and  enter  them  and  destroy  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the 
fire  from  artillery,  tanka,  and  guns  designated  for  fire 
by  direct  lay,  which  is  delivered  over  the  heads  and  from 
the  flanks  of  attacking  podrazdelenlye,  la  intensified. 

When  the  attacking  podretdeleniye  approach  the  buildings 
artillery  pieces  and  machineguns  shift  fire  to  the  upper 
stories  and  attics,  to  adjacent  buildings,  and  to  the 
gaps  between  them,  (*  p.  43) 

Success  of  the  actions  of  an  assault  group  depends  largely 
on  a rapid  approach  of  podratdelenlya  to  the  objective 
under  attack,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  crossing 
mine  fields.  In  our  opinion,  one  attached  squad  of 
sappers  can  make  1-2  passages.  This  will  allow  a company 
to  occupy  favorable  positions  for  the  assault.  A second 
sapper  squad  together  with  heavy  artillery  can  be  advan- 
tageously used  for  making  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the 
objective  being  defended.  (s) 

Artillery  in  a city  carries  out  most  of  its  missions  by 
firing  by  direct  lay.  Therefore,  more  artillery  than 
under  ordinary  conditions,  including  heavy  artillery 
system,  is  attached  to  coapanies  and  platoons  and  is  uu'.-d 
by  platoon  and  by  gun  directly  in  strongpolnts  for 
delivery  of  fire  by  direct  lay.  Every  gun  in  a strong- 
point,  as  is  the  case  for  a tank,  has  two  or  three 
positions  and  routes  of  movement  to  them. 

Artillery  and  mortars  which  remain  under  the  direct 
control  or  the  battalion  commander  deliver  fire  from 
covered  firing  positions.  Mortars  of  all  calibers  find 
highly  effective  employment  in  a city.  They  are  able 
to  deliver  fire  at  an  enemy  located  behind  cover, 
buildings,  fences,  and  walls.  (3  pp.  56-57) 

The  firing  positions  of  tanks,  guns,  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  are  selected  in  corner  buildings, 
in  structures  standing  alone,  and  behind  masonry  fences. 
Door  and  window  openings  are  used  for  firing  and 
embrasures  are  made  in  walls.  (3  p.  54) 
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Artillary  cad  Barters  delivering  fir*  froa  covered 
firing  positions  ere  located  la  yards,  vagetabls  end 
other  gerdeas,  on  squares,  sad  la  stedltae.  (*  p.  54) 

Zt  Is  advisable  to  locate  fire  positions  as  doss  as 
possible  to  tbs  motoriied-rifla  subunit  la  vide  yards, 
parks,  on  squares  sad  between  buildings.  With  this  they 
should  asks  It  possible  to  conduct  firs  with  significant 
varlsaess  from  tbs  assigned  basic  direction,  and  have 
good  approach  routes.  Cl  p.  108) 

Tbs  firs  of  ertillary  sad  Barters  froa  covered  positions 
Is  arranged  la  light  of  possibilities  for  destroying  the 
enemy  on  the  distant  approaches  to  the  city,  on  the  near 
approaches  to  It,  In  front  of  the  forward  edge  of  the 
defensive  area,  sad  also  deep  within  the  city.  Sectors 
for  fire  concentrations  are  designated  so  as  to  destroy 
the  enemy  on  ell  routes  and  lines,  including  enemy 
positions  behind  shelters,  buildings,  fences,  and  walls. 
The  fire  of  nor tars  is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose. 
Positions  for  firing  by  direct  lay  In  cess  of  enemy 
breakthrough  Into  the  city  are  prepared  for  an  artillery 
battery  In  addition  to  Its  covered  positions.  (*  p.  65) 

The  advancing  eneaqr  Is  destroyed  at  the  approaches 
to  a strongpolnt  by  the  use  of  all  weapons  In  coordination 
with  the  neighbors  and  with  artillery  and  mortar  fire 
from  covered  positions,  by  air  strikes  and  demolition 
of  mined  obstacles.  If  In  separate  areas  the  enemy 
manages  to  penetrate  the  defencaa  and  to  capture  several 
buildings  or  a atxongpolnt,  the  commanders  of  subunits 
stop  him  by  well-organised  fire.  Artillery  and  mortar 
fire  prevents  the  enemy  reserves  from  being  brought  up 
and  Isolates  the  subunits  which  have  penetrated  the 
defences.  (*) 

As  a rule,  counterattacks  are  supported  by  artillery 
and  mortar  fire  as  well  as  by  the  tanks  operating 
directly  In  the  subunits'  battle  formations.  (*) 


Soviet  Guidelines  for  the  Employment  of  Aviation  and  Anti- 
aircraft Forces 


As  in  U.S.  Field  Manuals  there  Is  little  written  in  Soviet 
open  literature  on  the  employment  of  fixed  wing,  close  support  aviation  . 
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In  urban  warfare.  There  ere  obviously  limitation*  on  the  employment 
of  high  perforaance  aircraft  against  positions  where  FT BA*  are 
obscure  and  irregular  and  where  a single  building  may  be  occupied  by 
opposing  forces  for  an  extended  period.  Precision  guided  munitions 
will  provide  a greater  capability  to  fixed  wing  aircraft  in  city 
warfare  but  aany  of  the  limitations  and  operational  restrictions  will 
remain.  The  Soviets  do  emphasize  the  use  of  aviation  in  counter  air. 
Interdiction,  reconnaissance,  and  artillery  spotting  roles  and  there 
are  citations  of  the  flexibility  and  effectiveness  of  heliborne  and 
helicopter  supply  operations.  The  guidelines  Imply  that  antiaircraft 
units  are  retained  under  centralized  control.  The  principal  missions 
assigned  In  defense  are  to  protect  defensive  forces  fro a low-flying 
aircraft  and  helicopters  although  they  are  also  used  In  a direct 
fire  role  in  support  of  infantry  units.  In  the  attack,  antiaircraft 
weapons  are  employed  principally  to  prevent  air  resupply  of  besieged 
forces  within  a city. 


Aviation  In  fighting  for  a city  is  also  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  senior  commanders.  Depending  on 
its  Intended  purpose  it  will  be  used  to  carry  out  varying 
missions.  Reconnaissance  aviation  takes  aerial  photos 
of  sites  which  are  designated  for  destruction.  Tt  In  also 
used  to  adjust  the  fire  of  artillery  and  mortars  firing 
froa  covered  firing  positions  and  to  keep  track  of 
approach  by  the  enemy  froa  the  rear  and  the  actions  and 
dispositions  of  his  troop  units.  Fighter-bomber  aviation 
during  preparatory  fires  suppresses  the  enemy  occupying 
defenses  in  especially  strong  buildings;  delivers  strikes 
at  his  reserves;  destroys  his  nuclear  attack  weapons, 
control  points,  and  rear  service  facilities;  and  combats 
enemy  aviation,  preventing  it  from  approaching  the 
city.  (*  p.  22) 

During  this  period  (preparatory  fires)  aviation  suppresses 
the  enemy  In  strongpolnts  set  up  in  especially  solid 
buildings  or  other  structures  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
city  as  well  as  within  it.  It  destroy*  them;  suppresses 


* 


Forward  Edge  of  the  Battle  Area 


reserves,  artillery,  and  mammy  control  points;  destroys 
suclsar  attack  weapons;  pro tacts  advancing  podraadalanlvs 
against  mommy  air  strikes;  sad  adjusts  artillery  firs. 

<f  P.  3f) 

Aviation  delivers  boab  strikes  at  nala  groups  of  sassy 
forces  attacking  the  city,  at  his  nuclear  attack  weapons 
and  other  weapons  of  ness  destruction,  sad  at  groups 
of  artillery  and  forces  trying  to  bypass  or  encircle  the 
city.  Aviation  is  also  used  to  cover  defending  troops 
and  the  city  Itself  against  tha  air  sassy  by  delivering 
strikes  against  his  aviation  at  airfields  and  in  the 
air.  (*  p.  57) 

The  advancing  eneay  is  destroyed  at  the  approaches  to 
a strongpoint  by  the  use  of  all  weapons  in  coordination 
with  the  neighbors  and  with  artillery  and  sorter  fire 
fron  covered  positions,  by  air  strikes  end  demolition 
of  alnad  obstacles.  If  in  separate  areas  the  eneay 
senegas  to  penetrate  the  defences  end  to  espture  several 
buildings  or  a strongpoint,  the  contenders  of  subunits 
stop  bin  by  well-organised  fire.  Artillery  and  sorter 
fire  prevents  the  eneay  reserves  fron  being  brought  up 
and  isolates  the  subunits  which  have  penetrated  the 
defences.  (*) 

As  the  attacking  podrazdelenlve  reach  the  artillery 
safety  line,  fire  is  shifted  to  the  rear  of  the  eneay 
position.  After  approaching  to  within  hand  grenade  range, 
notorized  rifle  podrazdelenlve . throwing  hand  grenades 
at  the  eneay,  attack  objectives  on  tha  forward  edge. 

At  this  tins  artillery  and  aviation  destroy  the  eneay 
located  deep  within  the  city  and  sons  of  the  artillery 
delivers  covering  fire  against  eneay  artillery  and  sorter 
batteries  and  control  points.  (*  p.  40) 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  advance  chest'  in  rapid 
seizure  of  a city  and  iaportant  objectives  along  the 
routes  leading  fron  the  city  to  the  rear,  extensive  use 
will  be  nede  of  tactical  airborne  assaults  up  to  a 
reinforced  notorized  rifle  battalion  in  strength  dropped 
in  the  eneay  rear  by  helicopter.  (*  p.  13) 

Successful  use  can  be  aade  of  helicopters  in  defense 
of  a city  for  delivering  needed  cargo  to  garrisons  which 
are  defending  the  city  or  sites  in  it  and  which  are 
caught  in  enesy  encircleaent  or  are  Isolated  froa  friendly 
forces.  (*  pp.  57-58) 


The  senior  con— nd»r  will  um  PVO  (Antiaircraft) 
weapons  to  prevent  delivery  of  aaterlel  to  the 
surrounded  eneay  or  evacuation  of  the  garrison  froa 
the  city.  This  creates  acre  favorable  conditions  for 
seising  the  city  since  the  enemy,  not  getting  help  froa 
outside,  will  not  be  able  to  offer  reeistance  for  an 
extended  period  and  will  be  forced  to  lay  down  his 
sens.  An  exaaple  of  this  la  provided  by  the  liquidation 
of  fascist  Genian  forces  at  StallngTad.  The  surrounded 
forces,  which  had  been  cut  into  several  places  by  the 
attacking  troops  of  the  Twenty-First  Army  la  conjunction 
with  the  Sixty-Second  Aruy,  were  forced  to  capitulate 
at  the  end  of  one  week.  ('  p.  11) 

The  antiaircraft  weapons  of  a battalion  are  used  ealnly 
to  cover  the  artillery  firing  positions  and  the  cooaand- 
observatlon  post  against  low-flying  eneay  airplanes  and 
helicopters.  In  sons  cases  they  can  be  used  to  suppress 
eneay  weapons  located  on  the  upper  floors  and  in  attics. 
Firing  positions  are  usually  selected  in  public  and  other 
gardens  end  on  the  roofs  of  buildings.  (*  pp.  21-22) 

Antiaircraft  defense.  By  their  fire  antiaircraft 
weapons  block  the  eneay  fro*  approaching  a garrison 
under  attack  by  sir.  During  the  course  of  the  attack 
antiaircraft  podratdelenlye  attached  to  the  battalion  nre 
used  for  laaedlete  protection  of  It.  In  the  battulion 
weapons  are  assigned  from  the  second  echelon  or  reserve 
for  the  purpose  of  coabating  low-flying  eneay  airplanes. 
Antiaircraft  podratdelenlye  are  located  in  squares,  public 
gardens,  and  parks  and  sone  of  then  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings.  Designation  of  front  lines  for  friendly 
podratdelenlye  is  organlted  especially  thoroughly. 

<r  P.  35) 


8.  Soviet  Guidelines  for  Amor  and  Antitank  Forces 


As  stipulated  for  artillery,  the  Soviets  prescribe  attachment 
of  tank  units  and  even  individual  tanka  down  to  rifle  platoon  level. 
They  do  however  prescribe  in  the  following  guidelines  that  the  platoon 
is  the  basic  unit  of  coabat  for  araor  forces.  Soviet  tacticians 
eaphaaite  the  need  for  operating  in  tank-infantry  teams  with  the  two 
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an*  Mutually  supporting.  Thtsa  Soria t guidallnas  anrlaioa  amor  aa 
providing  tha  apaad  and  fire  power  required  for  aa  attack  "on  the  move" 
that  carries  through  and  into  tha  daptha  of  a city  to  salsa  important 
objectives.  Tanks  prorlds  direct  fir a,  well  breaching  and  obstacle 
destrucr  -*  capabilities  in  both  attack  and  defense.  Mine  rtnoval 
drags  are  wed  to  clear  paasagas  of  many  nines.  In  accordance  with 
the  guidelines  provided  by  one  Soviet  author,  antitank  forces  in  the 
defense  are  retained  istder  the  direct  control  of  the  infantry  battalion 
contender.  The  first  priority  in  defense  against  a tank  is  given  to 
the  separation  of  enemy  infantry  fron  tanks  to  perait  antitank  units 
to  close  with  the  eneay.  This  procedure  would  appear  to  be  less  a 
tactical  essential  given  introduction  into  the  Scvlet  arsenal  of  the 
long  range  and  highly  accurate  Sagger  wire  guided  antitank  aisslle. 
Nowhere  in  these  guidelines  la  there  a reference  to  tha  utility  of 
helicopters  as  antitank  weapons.  The  guidelines  are  quite  explicit 
in  detailing  the  aanner  in  which  tank  aabuahes  are  to  ba  conducted 
which  appears  to  indicate  a Soviet  eaphasis. 


Tank  podrazdelenlye . aa  a rule,  are  attached  to  notorized 
rifle  companies  and  platoons  and  operate  in  their  coabat 
formations.  They  fire  by  direct  lay  to  clear  the  path 
for  notorized  rifle  podrazdelenlye . They  can  be  Included 
in  assault  groups  and  groups  for  destroying  nuclear 
charges.  Usually  the  platoon  is  the  least  subdivision 
of  tank  podrasdelenive . However,  the  possibility  of 
separate  tanka  acting  with  notorized  rifle  platoons  and 
squads  cannot  be  precluded.  Experience  gained  in  battle 
shows  during  the  course  of  an  attack  in  a city  a sound 
tactic  is  to  ewploy  a tank  platoon  wedge  formation  where- 
in one  tank  or  SAU  moves  down  the  center  of  a street  and 
other  tanks  or  SAU  move  behind  it  at  sons  distance  on 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  street,  providing  mutual 
fire  support.  A squad  of  a notorized  rifle  platoon  moves 
behind  each  tank,  protected  by  the  armor.  In  this  case 


For  a discussion  of  the  combat  effectiveness  of  this  AT  missile  see 
Adelphl  Paper  number  one  hundred  and  eleven;  Elizabeth  Monroe  and  A.H. 
Farrar- Hockley  The  Arab-Israeli  War.  October  1973  Background  and  Events. 
The  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London,  Vinter  ~ 
1974-75,  pp.  33-34. 
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tanks,  covering  on*  another  by  fire,  can  successfully 
hit  weapons  in  strong  laplacemmnts,  remove  barricades 
and  rubble,  and  destroy  enemy  tanka  and  armor  personnel 
carriers.  Motorised  riflaaen  can  affectively  combat  enemy 
dose-combat  weapons  and  thereby  support  the  tanks  in 
successfully  carrying  out  a mission.  (*  pp.  19-20) 

Attached  to  a motorised-rifle  battalion  attacking  in 
a city  along  several  parallel  streets  for  reinforcement 
may  be  an  artillery  division  and  sometimes,  in  addition, 
a battery  of  antitimk  artillery.  The  attached  artillery 
battalion  is  used  for  firing  not  only  from  the  covered, 
but  also  from  the  open  firing  positions.  Batteries  are 
usually  distributed  for  support  of  ths  consoles  in 
the  first  echelon,  and  ona  of  them  is  left  at  ths 
disposal  of  the  battalion  commander.  Battalion  artillery 
and  a tank-destroyer  battery  also  operate  with  companies 
of  the  first  echelon. 

It  cannot  be  excluded  that  a motorised-rifle  battalion 
will  be  reinforced  by  only  a subunit  of  antitank  artillery. 
In  this  case,  its  actions,  as  a rule,  will  be  supported 
by  an  artillery  battalion.  (‘  p.  28) 

In  attacking  a city  enemy  tanks  will  operate  primarily 
along  streets,  on  squares,  and  in  sectors  which  have  not 
been  built  up.  Therefore,  most  antitank  weapons  will  be 
concentrated  on  the  main  tank-dangerous  routes.  The 
positions  of  tanks  and  antitank  suns  must  be  selected 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  cover  by  fire  streets, 
intersections,  squares,  and  parks  with  flanking  and 
Interlocking  fire. 

The  fire  of  tanks  and  guns  is  reinforced  by  the  fire 
of  antitank  grenade  launchers  and  by  hand  grenades, 
capable  use  of  which  under  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  a city  acquires  exceptional  Importance  in  combating 
enemy  tanks  successfully. 

The  positions  of  antitank  guns  are  set  up  in  masonry 
and  reinforced  concrete  structures  and  behind  stone  fences 
in  which  embrasures  are  formed  for  delivering  fire  and 
observing.  Every  position  of  a tank,  gun,  or  antitank 
grenade  launcher  is  covered  by  fire  from  adjacent 
positions  and  the  fire  of  motorized  rifle  podrazdeleniye. 

<3  P.  65) 
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Za  connection  with  the  fact  that  during  flatting  in  a 
city,  maneuver,  vision,  and  firing  are  United  for  tanka 
and  alao  that  orientation  la  hindered,  they  operate  aa 
accompanying  guna  directly  la  eoubat  fornatloua  of  the 
notorlzed-rlfla  subunit,  and  in  cloae  coordination 
with  the  subunits  of  the  other  typee  of  troops.  (7  p.  38) 

A notorized  rifle  battalion  aaalgned  as  an  assault 
datachnent  la  reinforced  with  artillery,  tanks,  and 
sappers.  (*) 

In  our  opinion.  It  Is  advisable  to  reinforce  a conpany 
which  attacks  usually  along  one  street  with  two  or 
three  tanks,  a howitzer  battery,  sorter  platoon,  two  or 
three  PTURS  (protivotankovyy  upravlyayenrv  reafctivcyy 
antitank  guided  alsslla),  one  or  two  sapper 
squads,  and  two  or  three  chenleal  specialists,  and  provide 
support  with  the  fire  of  a battery  or  rocket  ertlllery. 

<#) 

Preparatory  fires  for  the  attack  are  delivered  at  the 
designated  tins.  During  this  period  sapper 
podrazdelenlve . under  the  cover  of  fire  from  artillery 
nor tars,  tanks,  and  guns  designated  for  firing  by 
direct  lay  and  also  fire  of  notorized  rifle 
podrazdelenlve.  lay  passages  In  enany  obstacles.  (*  p.  43) 

The  attached  tanks  usually  operate  In  notorized 
Infantry  battle  fornations  and,  firing  on  the  nove, 
destroy  the  enemy  fire  weapons.  (l) 

Tanks  usually  advance  together  with  notorized  rifle 
podrazdelenlve  In  their  fornations  and,  delivering 
fire  on  the  nove,  destroy  eneny  weapons  hindering 
forward  novenent  of  the  infantry.  (*  p.  40) 

In  those  cases  when  the  eneny  offers  weak  resistance 
along  a street,  tanks  with  Infantry  mounted  on  then  or 
Infantry  In  amored  personnel  carriers  and  trucks  nove 
along  the  street  at  a great  speed,  delivering  fire  on 
the  nove.  They  reach  Important  objectives  In  this 
way  and  seize  then  fron  the  narch.  (s  p.  40) 

If  the  eneny  offers  weak  resistance  the  tank-borne 
notorized  Infantrymen  approach  the  most  Important 
objectives  at  high  speed  and  capture  then  on  the  move. 

<*> 
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The  Motorized  inf entry  end  tanka,  Moving  from  cover 
to  cover,  are  followed  by  gune  detailed  for  direct 
fire.  Firing  along  the  atreate,  they  deatroy  any 
targets  which  hinder  the  advance  of  the  Infantry 
and  tanka.  ( 1 ) 

At  the  algnal  for  the  attack  or  aaeault  notorized 
rifle  podrazdelenjye.  under  cover  of  fire  and  smoke, 
will  cross  obstacles  using  the  presages  which  have  been 
laid,  reach  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  eneny  which 
are  under  attack,  and  enter  then  and  destroy  the  eneny. 

At  this  tine  the  fire  fron  artillery,  tanka,  and  guns 
dealgnated  for  fire  by  direct  lay,  which  is  delivered 
over  the  beada  and  fron  the  flanka  of  attacking 
podrazdelenjye.  la  lntenalfled. 

When  the  attacking  podrazdelenjye  approach  the  buildings 
artillery  pieces  and  Machine guns  shift  f ire  to  the  upper 
stories  and  attics,  to  adjacent  buildings,  and  to  the 
gaps  between  then.  (*  p.  43) 

When  podrazdelenjye  approach  objectives  under  attack 
guns  and  tanks  on  signal  of  the  battalion  or  coup any 
coneander  shift  fire  to  the  upper  floors  and  to 
adjacent  buildings  and  prevent  the  approach  of  eneny 
reserves.  (s  p.  40) 

Tanks  equipped  with  antladne  drags  act  together  with 
sappers  and  lay  passages  in  eneny  mined  obstacles. 
Notorized  rifle  and  sapper  podrazdelenjye  designated  for 
innedlate  assault  move  behind  them.  The  tanka,  delivering 
fire  at  enbrasures  or  windows  of  a structure  under  attack, 
approach  it  and  cover  the  attacking  motorized  riflemen 
and  sappers  with  their  fire  and  armor.  (*  pp.  43-44) 

In  organizing  a system  of  antitank  fire  a battalion 
cowander  provides  for:  repulsing  mass  enemy  tank 

attacks  in  front  of  the  forward  edge  and  destroying  tanks 
which  enter  the  city;  concentrating  fire  along  streets, 
squares,  parks,  gardens,  and  other  sectors  where  enemy 
tanks  might  move;  providing  an  all-around  defense  of 
sites  and  areas  of  the  battalion  as  a whole;  maneuver 
by  antitank  weapons  from  one  avenue  of  approach  to 
another;  and  cover  of  antitank  and  other  obstacles  by 
antitank  weapons.  (s  p.  64) 
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Antitank  podraadaleniy  remaining  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  notorltad  rifle  battalion  coanandcr 
prepare  firing  poeltlona  in  places  from  which  they 
can  dally  r fly  along  vide  and  long  streets,  ns  in 
arteries,  squares,  and  expected  routes  of  attack  of 
the  ena^r  sain  forces.  (*  p.  57) 

Combat  action  in  a city,  as  a rule,  is  conducted  at 
close  range  and  therefore  the  weapons  of  notorized  rifle 
podraadalenlve . such  as  nachineguna,  submachine guns, 
grenade  launchers,  end  hand  grenades  will  play  an 
important  rale  in  inflicting  daaage  on  the  eneny. 

In  a city  whey  naneuyr  and  fire  of  tanka  are  Halted, 
a large  role  will  be  played  by  annually  operated 
antitank  grenade  launchers,  hand  granades,  and  recoilless 
gvn a in  the  fight  against  enemy  tanks.  (*  p.  56) 

To  beat  off  the  attack  the  subrnlts  first  of  all  cut  off 
the  infantry  fro*  the  tanka  and  destroy  it.  Separate 
tanks  which  hay  broken  through  into  the  town  without 
Infantry  arc  destroyed  with  antitank  weapons  at  short 
range.  <‘) 

In  repulsing  the  eneay  attack  the  infantry  should  be  cut 
off  fron  the  tanks  and  destroyed  first  since  separate 
tanks  or  groups  of  tanks  which  break  into  the  city  with- 
out infantry  can  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  antitank 
weapons  at  short  range.  In  this  event  the  strength  of 
the  battalion  defensiy  position  will  not  be  lapalred. 

(*  P.  73) 

Aabushes  of  notorized  Infantry  and  tank  subunits 
open  fly  when  the  eneny  approaches  at  a short 
distance.  By  surprise  fire  they  destroy  his  tanks 
and  Infantry,  preventing  the*  fron  advancing  deep 
Into  the  defences.  After  the  fulfillment  of  their 
alaaion  the  tanks  and  Infantry  detailed  for  ambush 
take  up  other  positions  and  ay  assigned  new  combat 
nlsalons.  (*) 

Tanka  which  are  attached  to  a motorized  rifle  battalion 
ay  used  by  platoon  and  by  crew  for  operations  fron 
suburb  or  they  ay  attached  to  companies  and  platoons 
to  y inforce  the  antitank  defense.  In  atrongpolnts 
tanks  operate  as  mobile  or  immobile  weapons.  One  primary 
and  one  or  two  ysery  positions  and  routes  for 
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movement  to  them  are  prepared  for  every  teak. 

Tank  aabushes  in  a notorized  rifle  battalion  aay 
consist  of  a crew  or  a platoon.  An  aabuah  Is  prepared 
on  a tank-dangerous  approach  in  a wall-camouflaged 
position.  The  position  is  prepared  in  a gap  betveen 
sfongpoints,  behind  one,  or  on  a flank  of  the 
battalion  defensive  area,  as  a rale,  at  a street 
intersection  or  square  wherr  several  streets  converge 
and  in  buildings  located  on  a main  artery.  (s  p.  5ft) 

The  firing  positions  of  tanks,  guns,  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  are  selected  in  corner  buildings, 
in  structures  standing  alone,  and  behind  masonry 
fences.  Door  and  window  openings  are  used  for  firing 
and  embrasures  are  made  in  walls.  (*  p.  54) 

To  support  a perimeter  defense  of  a site,  strongpolnt, 
or  the  defensive  area  as  a whole  the  system  of  fire  la 
so  organized  that  all  streets.  Intersections,  gaps 
between  buildings,  entrances  to  squares  and  also  parks 
and  public  gardens,  the  approaches  to  bridges  and  over- 
passes, and  the  approaches  to  water  obstacles  are  kept 
under  flanking  and  Interlocking  multilayer  fire  and 
also  concentrated  fire  of  mortars  and  artillery 
located  in  covered  firing  positions.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  organization  of  antitank 
fire  since  it  will  be  possible  to  deliver  fire  at  enemy 
tanks  in  the  city  Itself  only  for  a very  limited  time. 

<*  P.  54) 

As  a rule,  counterattacks  are  supported  by  artillery 
and  mortar  fire  as  well  as  by  the  tanks  operating 
directly  in  the  subunits'  battle  formations.  (6) 

Extensive  use  is  made  of  ambushes  along  routes  of 
probable  enemy  forward  movement  to  deliver  fire  at  his 
tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers.  Even  individual 
soldiers  armed  with  antitank  hand  grenades  and  antitank 
grenade  launchers  can  inflict  significant  losses  on 
enemy  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carries  moving 
along  city  streets  which  hamper  maneuver.  (3  p.  54) 

Men  in  tank  and  motorized  rifle  ambushes  do  not  open  fire 
at  the  enemy  before  he  approaches  the  aabushes.  When 
the  enemy  gets  close  to  them  they  destroy  tanks  and 
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infantry  by  opening  fir*  suddenly , preventing  the  enaay 
froa  aaklng  further  progreae  within  the  defenelve 
poaltlon.  After  they  have  eoeplated  their  aieaion 
the  tanka  and  aotorlsed  rifleaen  deaignated  for 
aabuah  occupy  other  poeitlona  and  receive  a a eV 
aieaion.  ('  p.  74) 


9.  Soviet  Guidellnee  for  Signal  Coammlcatlona 

The  guidellnee  describe  the  difficult  lea  of  coaamicating 
by  radio  in  the  urban  environment  to  include  probleaa  of  interference 
and  reduced  ranges.  Wire  to  include  nualclpal  syateae  la  advocated 
aa  an  alternative  with  the  caution  that  it  provides  probleaa  of 
security. 


Conditions  prevailing  in  a city  complicate  the  control 
of  podrerdelenlve  In  roabet.  Limitations  on  fields  of 
observation,  the  shielding  effects  of  structures  on  radio 
comuni  cat  ion,  and  the  difficulty  of  coordinating  the 
activity  of  units  in  strongpoints  when  there  is  extensive 
destruction  and  nibble  oblige  coaaanders  to  seek  the  most 
reliable  methods  of  effecting  control  and  communication. 
It  is  advisable  to  make  extensive  use  of  signal  systems 
and  use  municipal  underground  cable  networks  for  wire 
communication  and  other  means  of  comuulcatlon  existing 
in  the  city.  However,  in  this  case  it  is  necessary 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  enemy 
Intercept  of  conversations.  (*  p.  55  > 

The  radios  in  podrazdeleniye  can  best  be  located  on  the 
upper  floors  of  buildings  and  other  etructures  and 
extensive  use  should  be  made  of  remote  control  of  radio 
equipment.  If  because  of  the  prevailing  situation  they 
must  be  kept  in  the  lower  stories,  then  a VCh  (high 
frequency)  cable  10 — 15  m long  is  connected  to  an 
antenna  which  is  deployed  cm  the  roof  of  a building. 

In  an  attack  in  a city  the  r 'imber  of  R-105  and  R-114 
radios  aust  be  increased  foi  podrazdeleniye  assigned  to 
conduct  reconnaissance  and  also  to  support  communication 
for  coordination  between  motorized  rifle  companies  and 
tank  podrazdeleniye . 
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The  battalion  cosaandar  effacta  control  of  artillery 
fire  by  personally  assigning  Missions  to  the  commanders 
of  artillery  podrazdslenlye.  This  can  be  achlavcd  by 
collocating  their  consund-ob serve t ion  posts. 

Extensive  use  is  mads  of  isobile  means  of  communications 
such  as  armored  personnel  carriers  and  tanks,  foot 
Messengers,  and  lights  and  other  signals.  (*  p.  38) 

Under  these  conditions  prevailing  in  a city  the 
effective  range  of  ultrashortvave  radios  is  reduced  since 
the  buildings  and  other  structures  in  the  city  shield 
and  absorb  iha  radio  waves.  To  control  podrazdelenlye 
in  coMbat  use  will  be  made  Mat  frequently  of  portable 
radios  since  tha  opportunity  to  move  armored  personnel 
carriers  with  the  radios  mounted  on  them  will  be  very 
limited  in  a city. 

During  combat  in  the  city  it  will  be  necessary  to  uk  ’ 
the  bypass  conrunlcatlon  frequencies  of  attached 
and  supporting  podrazdelenlye,  especially  artillery. 

(*  P-  37) 

Missions  to  seize  and  fortify  important  locations  in  the 
city,  as  a rule,  are  assigned  by  radio  and  from  the 
spot  where  the  battalion  cosnander  will  control  the 
podrazdelenlye  in  combat.  (*  p.  61) 


10.  Soviet  Guidelines  for  Reconnaissance  Forces 


The  responsibility  for  continuous  reconnaissance  in  Soviet 
tactical  units  is  extremely  general  from  the  division  to  the  small  unit 
coamander  and  individual  soldier.  The  following  guidelines  reflect  this 
broad  spectrum.  There  are  several  types  of  reconnaissance  identified 
as  providing  information  about  the  enemy,  the  terrain  and  objective 
area  to  include  combat  patrol^  reconnaissance  groups,  engineer, 
radiation,  chemical,  bacteriological  and  officer  reconnaissance.  Foot 
patrols  are  given  priority  in  urban  warfare;  however  observation  ar>d 
listening  posts  are  included  in  this  category.  Reconnaissance  forces 
are,  as  with  other  tactical  units,  task  organized  and  may  include 
infantry,  artillery,  engineer  and  chemical  personnel.  While  cities 
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restrict  loot  rants  risibility,  tha  Soviet  vritars  indicate  that 
they  also  provide  cone saloon t for  rsconaaiasaaea  into  aoaay  positions 


Reconnaissance  is  organized  in  timely  fashion,  baginning 
with  receipt  of  tha  coabat  mission.  Znforaation  about 
the  nature  of  tha  city,  tha  systaa  of  defense,  aneary 
strength,  systaa  of  fire,  tha  existence  of  artificial 
and  natural  obstacles  and  underground  structures 
and  advantageous  approaches  to  objectives  under  attack 
is  obtained  by  studying  information  available  at  the  next 
higher  staff,  reference  books,  aerial  photographs, 
descriptions,  large-scale  asps  and  plans,  observation, 
search,  aabush,  coabat,  coabat  reconnaissance  patrols, 
reconnaissance  groups,  and  so  sines  r,  radiation,  chemical, 
and  officer  reconnalsaanca.  (*  p.  33) 

Reconnaissance  by  observation  is,  as  a rule,  conducted 
with  an  extremely  Halted  view  along  the  front  and  In 
the  depth.  Observers  of  the  subunits  are  assigned  not 
sectors,  but  individual  objectives  (a  house  or  pert  of 
it,  ruins,  etc.).  Observation  points  are  selected  with 
such  calculation  that  the  scout  has  visual  communication 
with  the  coaawnder  of  tha  subunit. 

Posts  are  placed  Mainly  In  the  ceabat  formations  of  tha 
subunit  as  well  aa  In  places  securing  a good  view  not 
only  of  the  adjacent  streets,  but  also  roofs  of  houses 
and  upper  stories.  With  this,  personnel  aust  be  well 
camouflaged  and  reliably  covered.  Such  places  night  be 
high  aultlstorlad  buildings,  garrets,  breaches  in 
walls  or  roofs,  stone  fences  into  which  holes  are  nade 
beforehand,  destroyed  buildings,  and  camouflaged  tanks. 

It  is  necessary  to  arrange  posts  so  that  they  are  exposed 
as  least  as  possible  to  danger  from  crumbling  buildings 
and  so  that  personnel  are  constantly  defended  froa 
artillery  and  aortar  fire.  Therefore,  it  Is  not  always 
advantageous  to  place  scouts  on  factory  chimneys, 
church  towers,  and  water  towers,  since,  being  good 
landmarks,  they  will  be  destroyed  In  tha  first  instance. 

For  the  equipping  of  a post,  one  aust  not  forget  about 
the  arrangeaent  of  an  emergency  exit  and  overhead  cover 
and  walls  reinforced  by  bricks  and  sandbags.  Windows 
and  openings,  which  are  not  used  by  scouts,  are  stuffed 
by  these  saae  materials.  For  Implementation  of  the 
mission,  personnel  are  equipped  with  the  periscope  of 
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a scout,  and  binoculars  and  other  inatments  permit  thu, 
observation  from  the  interior  of  a building  or  front 
behind  shelter.  (**  p.  24) 

Preparing  for  reconnaieeance  in  a city,  it  is  necessary 
beforehand  to  study  the  width  and  pattern  of  the  streets 
and  the  location  of  squares,  gardens  and  public  gardens, 
residential,  public,  and  industrial  buildings,  and 
underground  conounlcatlon  structures.  Por  this  are  used 
a large-scale  nap,  a city  plan,  and  aerial  photographs. 
The  basic  method*  of  reconnaissance,  as  also  under 
ordinary  conditions,  ate:  observation,  raid,  ambush, 

reconnaissance  in  force,  officer  reconnaissance,  and 
the  activity  of  BRD*  and  RG  . (l*  p.  24) 

The  defenders  achieve  the  coaplete  rout  of  the  enemy  by 
daring  and  surprise  counterattacks  at  his  flank  and 
rear.  The  subunits  advance  unnoticed  to  the  deployment 
lines,  mainly  by  underground  passages  and  communication 
trenches.  Because  of  the  limited  field  of  sight  In  a 
town  and  the  complication  of  the  situation  in  the  area 
of  the  enemy  penetration,  a reconnaissance  and  necurlty 
elements  are  sent  out  in  front  of  the  subunits  advancing 
for  the  counterattack.  The  counterattacking  subunits' 
fighting  for  big  buildings  frequently  assumes  the  nature 
of  an  assault.  Therefore  the  second  echelon  subunits 
must  be  able  to  act  as  assault  groups.  (*) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fighting  for  the  city,  the  RCs 
operate  in  the  combat  formations  of  the  assault  detach- 
ments and  groups.  After  the  taking  of  the  strongpolnts 
(centers  of  resistance)  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
they,  using  the  breaks  in  the  combat  formations  or 
poorly  defended  streets,  gardens,  and  public  gardens, 
penetrate  into  the  depth  of  the  enemy's  defense  and 
proceed  in  their  own  directions.  Then  the  groups 
advance  along  the  streets.  If  they  are  sufficiently 
wide  that  tanks  move  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  middle 
on  narrow  streets.  (l3  pp.  25-26) 

In  addition  to  information  obtained  by  the  senior 
commander’s  Intelligence,  each  podrazdelenlve  commander 
must  take  all  steps  for  continuous  and  active  collection 


BRD  » combat  reconnaissance  patrol;  RG  ■ reconnaissance  group 
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of  «iq>pl—a  nfl  and  new  lnfornatlon.  Becw— aleeance 
pacrola  and  patrol  vahlclaa  can  ba  aant  out  for  thle 
purpoaa.  (*) 


Moat  fraqu— tip  combat  racoonalaaaaca  patrola  In  a eltp 
■ova  on  foot.  Thla  paralta  than  to  uaa  concaalad 
routaa  to  ranch  tha  aaamp'a  roar,  using  underground 
structures,  papa  in  building*  and  fancaa,  ate.  It  la 
advisable  to  Include  artillerymen,  aappara,  and 
chaaical  apaciallata  la  racoonalaaaaca  patrola  for  tha 
purpoaa  of  obtaining  nora  complete  Information  about 
tha  anamy  and  tha  natura  of  objactlvaa  daap  within 
tha  enemy's  dafanalva  poaltlon.  (*  p.  34) 

Baconaal aaanca  In  forca  is  cooduetad  In  a dtp  nora 
oft—  than  In  othar  condition*  a Inca  poaalbllltlaa 
to  procura  Information  bp  othar  aathoda  ara  far  1 —a. 

For  participation  In  It,  It  la  advisable  to  aaalpn 
a aotorlaad-rlfla  submit  oonalatlng  of  a ralnforcad 
platoon  to  a coapanp,  and  aomatlnaa  up  to  a battalion. 
Thap  ara  ralnforcad  bp  antitank  granadaa,  tanka,  and 
art illary  guna  for  point-blank  firing.  In  ordinary 
condition* , It  la  pracadad  bp  prop ara to rp  flra,  but  In 
a dtp  It  — p not  ba.  Sonatinas,  a quick  dash  of  tha 
submit  from  It*  Initial  poaltlon  leads  to  a coppices 
surprise  and  a well-timed  datactlon  of  tha  —amp's 
spat—  of  dafanaa.  (**  p.  23) 

Great  slgnlflc— ca  during  tha  course  of  combat  la  tha 
dtp  la  acquired  bp  comprehensive  support  of  eoabat 
action,  especially  tha  conduct  of  active,  deep,  and 
continuous  reconnaiss— ca . laconnalaaance  muat  ba 
conducted  bp  coma— dars  at  all  levels  as  well  as  bp 
Individual  soldiers.  Observation  and  reconnaissance 
bp  fire  ara  organized  coo tlnuovalp  — d eoabat 
rcconxulaaanca  patrola  and  patrol  vehicles  ara  a— t 
out.  This  aakas  it  possible  for  a co— ender  to  be  readp 
to  taka  appropriate  action  with  any  change  in  tha 
situation.  (*  p.  42) 

It  la  advisabla^to  apportion  not  lass  than  thru  oj 
four  tanks  (BTS  ) in  ths  composition  of  a PC  (BSD)  . 
Advancing  In  pairs,  thap  provide  flra  for  each  other. 

(”  P-  25) 


BTS  - armored  carrier;  PG  - reconnaissance  group;  BSD  ■ combat 
reconnaissance  patrol 
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As  a rule,  information  from  reconnaissance  in  a 
battalion  la  obtained  by  obsarvation,  listening,  aji*Liu.h':it. 
receipt  of  data  from  adjacent  unite  and  hither  staffs, 
Cron  interrogation  of  priaonara  and  rafugaaa,  questioning 
of  local  inhabitants,  and  atudy  of  aelxed  documents  and 
trophies.  Furthermore,  a aaarch  nay  be  conducted  In 
the  battalion  on  decision  of  the  next  higher  connander. 

Reconnaissance  is  conducted  with  the  start  of  an  eneay 
attack  by  a combat  reconnaissance  patrol,  patrol  vehicles, 
and  also  reconnaissance  by  fire  when  a battalion  has 
reverted  to  the  defense  while  in  direct  contact  with  the 
enemy  and  with  the  start  of  occupation  of  the  defensive 
position  when  not  In  contact  with  the  enemy.  (’  p.  67) 

(hi  a destroyed  street,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  place 
scouts  not  in  surviving  buildings,  but  among  the  ruins. 

(*’  p.  24) 

Structures  in  a city  limit  reconnaissance  by 
observation  and  equipment.  At  the  same  time  the 
closed  nature  of  the  terrain  in  a city  and  the 
network  of  underground  routes  of  communication  create 
favorable  conditions  for  dispatch  of  our  reconnaissance 
deep  within  enemy  combat  formations.  But  enemy 
reconnaissance  also  will  try  to  use  covered  approaches 
and  underground  routes  of  coaminication  in  a city  for 
the  purpose  of  penetrating  to  our  rear.  Therefore,  the 
battalion  commander  must  take  account  of  and  provide 
for  security  and  observation  over  possible  routes  of 
penetration  by  enemy  scouts  and  sabotage  groups. 

in  reverting  to  the  defense  while  in  direct  contact 
with  the  enemy  a battalion  commander  begins  to  devote 
attention  to  the  problems  of  reconnaissance  while  lie 
Is  fortifying  his  lines.  He  assigns  additional  missions 
to  reconnaissance  and  directs  it  along  lines  of  defensive 
combat.  In  all  cases  podratdelenlye  commanders  are 
told:  reconnaissance  missions  prior  to  the  beginning 

of  the  enemy  attack  and  when  he  reverts  to  the  attack, 
forces  for  the  conduct  of  reconnaissance,  the  beginning 
of  reconnaissance  action,  and  periods  and  procedures 
for  submitting  reports.  (3  p.  67) 
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Za  defense  of  a city  cofcat  tecoonelaea no  patrol* 
on  amend  personnel  carrlara  nap  b*  aaat  out  to 
raeonnoltag  the  aoeay  and  location*  on  th*  approach** 
to  the  city.  Directly  la  a city  It  la  beat  to  conduct 
reeoaaalaaaace  on  foot  ualng  group*  aaaller  la  els* 
than  under  ordinary  field  condition*.  A foot  patrol 
issdar  condition*  prevailing  la  a city  la  able  to 
penetrate  everywhere.  >y  ualng  surface  and  under- 
ground route*  of  eoanunlcatlon  It  usually  suffers  fewer 
loese*  and  1*  able  to  reeoaaoltar  say  objective,  route, 
or  sector  of  tha  city.  (*  pp.  67-68) 

ladlatlon  sad  chealcal  reconaalssaae*  In  a battalion 
1*  conducted  by  observation  organised,  a*  a rule,  at 
the  Bfiaaander  observation  poet  of  tha  battalion,  coafeat 
reconnaissance  patrols  which  include  attached  chaadcal 
troops,  and  chealcal  reconaalssaae*  patrol*.  ('  p.  68) 

Many  aeasure*  are  taken  to  organise  protection  against 
weapon*  of  a***  destruction.  A dependable  systaa  for 
warning  th*  garrison*  la  stxoagpolats  employing  all 
naans  of  co—mlcation  la  established,  and  continuous 
radiation,  chealcal,  and  bacteriological  reconnaissance 
la  conducted  within  th*  city.  Provision*  are  made  for 
nor*  couplet*  ua*  for  protection  of  personnel  of  strong 
underground  structures  and  be* manta  and  in  case  of  need 
they  are  reinforced.  Particular  attention  1*  devoted 
to  protection  for  source*  of  wstar  and  safeguarding  than 
against  bacteriological  contanl nation  as  well  as  strict 
observance  in  strongpolnt*  and  In  a battalion  defensive 
area  as  a whole  of  rules  governing  sanitation  and  hygiene. 
Measures  are  taken  to  elialnata  th*  consequences  of 
acploynent  by  the  enany  of  weapon*  of  ness  destruction 
and  naaaurea  are  prescribed  for  putting  out  fires  and 
carrying  out  saargsncy  rescue  work.  Personnel  are 
categorically  forbidden  fro*  using  food,  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  other  things  selsad  fro*  the  eneny  or 
left  by  hi*  and  also  watar  fro*  any  source  without  a 
preliminary  tast  by  nedlcal  workers.  Particular 
attention  la  devoted  to  checking  tha  quality  of  food 
end  watar  before  conaming  the*.  (*  p.  68) 

It  la  Boat  advisable  to  arrange  oabuehee  on  tb*  outskirts 
of  th*  city,  at  street  crosalngs  and  the  exits  of  buildings, 
and  sonatinas  In  th*  buildings,  thsneelves,  mainly  on 
the  first  floor.  It  Is  also  advantageous  to  organize 
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thorn  at  water  fouatalna,  at  exits  fro*  underground 
city  to— uni  cat  Iona  t on  tha  —unit  Ion  and  food  auppi- 
routcH  ot  tha  enemy  and  eh*  advance— nt  route#  of 
hie  observers  and  listening  group  for  lsple— ntlng 
mien lone  at  night.  Whan  an  ambush  la  arranged  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  or  at  the  etreet  crossings, 
personnel  assigned  to  tha  attack  should  be  posted  k 
outside  of  the  buildings  (structures),  and  the  scouts 
and  coa&at  vehicles  for  protecting  the  attackers  — y 
be  left  In  buildings  or  behind  various  types  of  cover. 

The  experience  of  the  Croat  Patriotic  War  indicates  that 
—at  successful  in  ambush  acted  reconnaissance  groups 
of  force  not  larger  than  s section  (otdelenlya) . which 
set  up  eabushee  in  Che  depth  of  the  enemy Ta  combat 
formation  and  whera  hia  vigllanca,  aa  a rule.  Is 
low.  (**  p.  25) 
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